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PAINESVILLE NURSERIES 


“By Their Fruits Me Shall Know Them” 





The scripture quoted above is not inappropriate as used in connection with a Nursery ad. It applies not only to the fruit bearing 
trees which nurserymen sell; it equally measures their business policies, and the men who inspire and direct them. Carry the 
theme as far as yOu like; while we pass directly to the subject of 

FRUIT TREES. While we have a large and very complete assortment of fruit trees of all kinds, we are particularly strong this year 
in Peaches, standard Pears and Plums. They were well grown and handled; are up to grade, strong rooted, shapely and of virile 
quality, in all the standard varieties. 

SMALL FRUITS. The planting of small fruits has ceased to be merely an incident of diversified farming, it has become an invest- 
ment; and sales are rapidly increasing. We have established a supply of the most popular sorts, in quantity sufficient to cover any 
probable demand. 

In Grapes, we are strong on fine 2 yr. No. 1, Concord, Moores Early, Worden and Niagara, besides a score of other well known var- 
ieties. In Raspberries and Blackberries, we can furnish all the best sorts in great numbers. In Strawberries we offer a splendid list 4 
of tiied and proven kinds, many being wonderful improvements over older types. In regard to Fall-bearing Strawberries, we have 
two kinds, Superb and Progressive, which we have fruited long enough to know they are all to the good; and worthy of our hearty 
recommendation. 

Ornamental Trees. Ash, Elms, Sycamores, Maples, ete.,—all through the list of street, lawn and grove trees,—we can furnish in 
quantity in most all practical sizes. 

Deciduous Shrubs of all kinds, we have in abundance; the general grade being 2 to 8 and 8 to 4 feet; our stock of Barberry, Privet, 
Forsythias, Kerrias, Cornus and Deutzias being unusually extensive. We have now on hand some splendid imported specimens of 
the new Snowball, Viburnum Carlesii. : ; : 

Again referring to scripture: however large the ash pile,—the PAINESVILLE NUR- 
SERIES are still out of ‘‘the fire’’ after sixty-three years of continuous service and 
fruitfulness. Which is a pretty good recommendation for fruits—you should get to 
know. 

We acknowledge with thank a great many Want Lists, upon which we have quoted. 
We appreciate their submission, and the very good early business already derived 
through them. Are there yet others whom we may serve? 


The Storrs and Harrison Co. 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


1200 Acres 44 Greenhouses 
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A Complete 
Variety List 


Ornamentals Nurserymen 
Fruits Dealers 
Roses yr Orchardists 
Evergreens oO Gardeners 
Clematis And 
Herbaceous F Landscape 
Plants Architects 


Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 


Our office and nurseries are situated on 
the Rochester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester. 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


THE GENEVA NURSERY 
1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 67 Years 


We Offer for Spring 1916 


300,000 Apple, 2 and 3 year, splendid trees 
75,000 Cherry, 2 years, none better 

200,000 1 year, fine 

40,000 Pear, 1 and 2 year, fine 


40,000 Plum, 1 and 2 year, fine 


Also large stock of Elm, Norway, Sugar, Soft 
Maple, Catalpa Bungei and a general assortment 
of other ornamental trees, shrubs, hedge plants, 
perennials, small fruits, etc. 


We can furnish ornamental trees in almost 
any size wanted. 


A fine growing season, a fine lot of stock 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS 


MARION CO. BRIDGEPORT, IND. 























The Best Tree Digger on Earth 











antly Adjustable. 
Strong, LIGHTEST Draift | 
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Write for Descriptive Circular and Prices 


STARK BROS. 


Nurseries and Orchards Companies 


LOUISIANA MO. 














WE CAN USE 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
AMOOR RIVER PRIVET 
SHRUBS, Staple varieties 
ROSES, field grown 
IN EXCHANGE FOR 
PEACHES, 1 year 


No.1 Med, No.1 Med. 
Admiral Dewey... .1545 Fox Seedling... ... 1300 425 
Alexander...... 700 Greensboro ... .... 935 
Beer’s Smock.. 3140 1800 Lamont........ 2410 795 
Belle of Georgia ...1895 300 Mayflower .. 2310 
Bokabra .... .... 1275 Morris White ... 1425 1140 
DEES gn. died 3800 790 Mountain Rose ...1595 550 
Chair’s Choice. ...1870 985 Niagara.... ... .. 2510 1040 
Champion ..... 970 56 Old Mixon Free ...1695 715 
Crosby 8265 710 Salway ........ ....3340 930 


Crawford Early ... 3120 2520 -the-World . 10 30 
munis... eres. 


Elberta .......... 6500 4100 Jriump...... ..... a. 
Fitzgerald.......... 640 Wheatland......... 310 = 60 
te calc ae 755 Yellow St. John ... 400 


CURRANTS, 2 years, extra fine 
7 No. 1 grade Medium grade No. 2 grade 
Black Champion...... 600 


Black Victoria.... ... 3300 475 1150 
Boskoop Giant........ 1780 450 285 
Cherry ..... Beet 1950 
Fay’s Prolific... 14000 17600 
Lee’s Prolific ... .... 1200 200 925 
a 345 4800 
President Wilder ..... 1400 
eA 725 100 1200 
White Grape ... , 6800 5600 4900 


GOOSEBERRIES, 2 years, strong plants 

: No. 1 grade Medium grade No. 1 grade 
i ie ihe mn 7200 2700 2025 
ree 9000 1475 210 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 
































American Fruits Monthly Guide for Purchasers 





Rate for Announcements in this Depart- 
ment: 25 cents per line; minimum charge 
$1.00 per issue. 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
ALABAMA 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 
HUNTS VILLE—Apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
cherries, roses, pecans and magnolia grandi- 
flora. Send for price list. 


CONNECTICUT 
c. R. BURR & CO., MANCHESTER—Ber- 
beris Thunbergii Seedlings a Specialty. 
Large Stock in All Grades. General Line of 
Nursery Stock. 


MARYLAND 


J. G. HARRISON & SONS, BERLIN—Gen- 
eral line of nursery stock. Great wariety of 
small fruits. Strawberries a specialty. Ever- 
greens, too. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, NORTII ABING- 
TON—Assortment of Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Roses, Herbeaceous Perennials, etc 


MICHIGAN 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’S SONS CO., MONROE— 
Growers and dealers. Standard fruit trees, 
dwarf fruit trees, small fruits, ornamentals, 
shade trees. Employ agents, issue catalogues. 


MISSOURI 


STARK BROS, NURSERIES AND ORCH- 
ARDS CO., LOUISIANA—General line of nur- 
sery stock in large quantities and wariety. 
Nurseries enst, west and south. Quotations 
promptly submitted, 





NEW YORK 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY, NEW- 
ARK—Ornamentals, roses, clemantis, tree 
hydrangeas, perennials, etc. Agents for for- 
eign houses selling French fruit tree seed- 
lings. Relgian Azalens, exotic piants, ete. 
VM HOLESALE ONLY. 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. YY, CITY— 
Importers of General Nursery Stock, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Roses and Hardy Bulbs for the 
Nursery trade. Address P. 0. Box 752, or 
51 Barclay Street. 


| 


RETAIL NURSERY BUSINESS 


RETAIL NURSERY BUSINESS FOR SALE-—Locat- 
ed within 60 miles of St. Paul and Minneapolis (the 
garden spot of the northwest). A growing mail order 
trade (17 years established with an enviable reputa- 
tion. Exceptional opportunity for live man with some 
experience and capital. Willsell whole or part interest 
to right party; with or without land; modern buildings 
and good general stock. Nursery, care American Fruits 


WwW. & T. SMITH CO., GENEVA—Highest 
grade stock of Fruit A Ornamental trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Vin ete. Cata- 
logs. LOWES? PRICES CONSIS NT WITH 
QUALITY. 

JOHN WATSON, NEWARK—Ornamentals; 
Apple Seed; Kansas Apple Seedlings; Fruit ‘ree 
Seedlings, Manettl Kose Stocks from prominent 
French grower. 

RICE BROTHERS CO., GENEVA—Large grow- 
ers of APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, PEACH, CHERRY, 
QUINCE, APRICOT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES. Let us quote Carload or less. 

OHIO 

STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE 

Growers of everything that makes a com- 
plete nursery. Issue catalogues and price 
lists. Wholesale and retail. Specialists in 
whatever we propagate. 

TENNESSEE 

RIVERVIEW NURSERY, MceMINNVILLE— 
Forest and Ornamental Seedlings. Seeds, 
Shrubs, Trees, etc., at special low prices. 

VIRGINIA 

Ww. T. HOOD, RICHMOND—California pri- 

vet. General line of high grade nursery stock. | 


SEEDLINGS, ETc. 


KANSAS 

J. H. SKPNNER & CO., TOPEKA—Fruit and 
ornamental trees and shrubs. Apple and 
pear seedlings. Forest tree seedlings. 

F. W. WATSON & Co.,, TOPEKA—Japan 
Pear Stecks and Apple Seedlings, United 
States Grown, Produced and Handled with 
Utmost Care. Particular as to Grades and 
Quality. 








KENTUCKY 
WILLADEAN NURSERIES, SPARTA— 
Lowest prices on ornamental trees, shrubs 
and tree seedlings. Catalpa Speciosa or Black 
Locust Seedlings in any quantity. 


“As the result of our advertisement in| 





American Fruits we are so busy with orders | 
and correspondence that we have no time to 
prepare new copy. You may continue the 
advertisement in its present form.” 


|tieon. Illustrated catalogue free. 


| AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. Y. City, St 
Barclay St. 


CHERRIES, ETC. 


INDIANA, 

Ww. C. REED, VINCENNES—Cherry trees, 
one and two year. General line of other 
stock. | 

H,. M. SIMPSON & SONS, VINCENNES— 
Cherry trees a specialty; one and two years 


old. 
SMALL FRUITS 
NEW YORK 
T. S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA—Longest | 
Established growers Grape Vines. Largest 
stock in United States. Also Currants, Goose- 
berries, Blackberries, | 
OHIO 
WICK HATHAWAY, MADISON, 0.—Rasp- 
berry Strawberry, Currant and Gooseberry 
Plants. Grape-vines. Small Fruits a Spe- 
clalty. 
W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE—Every- 
thing in smal) fruit plants. Ask for price | 
list. Large stock and great variety. 


SUPPLIES 


BENJAMIN CHASE CO.. DERRY, N. H.—! 
All kinds of liabels for nurserymen’s use. 
Samples and prices submitted upon applica- | 
tion, | 

DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO.. DAY- 
TON, O.—Labels of all kinds for nurserymen’s | 
use. Samples and prices upon application. | 


FOREIGN NURSERY STOCK 
FRANCE 

BARBIER & CO., ORLEANS.—Frult tree | 
stocks and ornamental stocks, Wholesale | 
trade list free. 

E. TURBAT & CO., NURSERYMEN, OR- | 
LEANS FRANCE,—Grow all outdoors Nur- | 
series stocks; Fruit, Ornamental and Forest, | 
Enormous stocks of Rose Trees. Wholesale | 
list on demand. Our wholesale catalogue which 
is exceedingly interesting, principally for Orna- 
mentals, is ready and has been posted to our cus- 


tomers. If you have not received it please apply 
for it. 
HOLLAND 
FELIX @& DYKHUIS, ROSKOUO?r—High 


gzrade Roskoop Nursery stock of any descrip- 


KEESENS’ TERRA NOVA NURSERIES, 
AALSMEER—Specialty BUXUS in all shapes 
and General hardy Nursery Stocks. Address 





Commercial Nursery Co., Winchester, Tenn. 
Branch Nurseries, Monticello. Fla. 

We grow Pear, Peach, Plum, Apple, Apri- 
cot and General Nursery Stock; as good as 
can be grown. The best Paper Shell Pecans, 
Satsuma Oranges, Figs and Japan Persim- 
mons at our branches. Write for prices. 





Want to Correspond 


With salesmen covering Southern States to | | 
appoint local dealers and handle Pedigreed ; 
Pecan Trees. Commission. 


Florida Nursery & Trading Co. 


BERRY PLANTS, <! all kinds, better than} 
;Many, just as good as any and at one half 
usual wholesale prices. We grow the plants 
we selland guarantee them to be true to name 
and to give satisfaction. Send for price list. 


SELIGMAN PLANT COMPANY 











NO MATTER WHAT 

Periodicals you are taking you cannot af- 
ford to be without ‘‘American Fruits’? de- 
clared by leading Nurserymen throughout the 
country to be beyond question the most able | 
and valuable Nursery Trade Journal pub- | 
lished. 

Twelve and one-half cents a month by the 
vear. 


OUR NEW 

Credit and Information List 
appearing in January, 1916, will be the best 
ever issued. It will contain credit ratings 
on about 5000 people. Subscribe now before 








the edition is exhausted. For particulars 
| write National Florists’ Board of Trade, 56 
| Pine Street, New York City. 





Directory 


Only exclusive Nursery 


published. Every State; Canadaand 
Foreign. Based on official sources. 
Revised to date. ‘‘Worth $5.00 of } 
any man’s money.’’—John Watson, 
Newark, N. Y. Sent postpaid for $1.00 


American Fruits Pub’g. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Publishers of 


AMERICAN FRUITS—THE NURSERY | 
TRADE JOURNAL 


Lockhart, Ala. SELIGMAN, MO. 

NOTICE 
. To all American Nurserymen and Seedmen | 
Nursery Directory for $1. desiring to keep in touch with commercial horti- 


culture in England and the continent of Europ- 
Your best means of doing this is to take in the 
HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 
Our circulation covers the whole trade in Great 
Britain and the cream of the European firms. 
Impartial reports of all nove Ities, etc. Paper free 
on receipt of 75cents, covering cost of postage earey. 
As the H. A. isa purely trade medium, applicants 
should, with the subscription, send a copy of their 
catalogue or other evidence that they belong to the 
nursery or seed trade, 
Established 1883 


4 & C. PEARSON, Lowdham, Nottingham, Eng. 
FOR SPRING OF 1916 


We offer more than our usual supply of One and 
, Two Year Apple Trees. We still have a large lot 
| of Scions to offer. Write for prices. JOHN A. CAN- 
NEDY NURSERY & ORCHARD CO., Carrollton, Il. 














is mailed free 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
TRANSON 


i6 Route d’Olivet 





on application. 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


Our wholesale trade list, quoting prices for all sizes and sorts of fruit tree stocks, 


ORNAMENTAL STOCKS 


In case you have not received 


BROTHERS & D. DAUVESSE’S NURSERIES 


BARBIER & COMPANY, Successors 


see 6 


as well as 


wee 


it, ask for the same. 


WRITE DIRECT TOUS |} 





Orleans, France 








American Fruits Directory of Organizations 


HORTICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 

American Peony Society—A. P. Saunders, 
Clinton, N, Y. 

American Asseciation 
Science—L. O. Howard, 
tute, Washington, D. C. 

American Association of Park Superintend- 
ents—J. J. Levison, Brooklyn, N. 

American Genetic Association-G. M. 
Washington, D. C. 

American Pomological Soctety—Prof. E. Rk. 
Lake, 2033 Park Road, Washington, D.C. 

American | Society of Landscape Architects— 
Alling 8S. DeForest, Rochester, } 

American Rose Society—Benjamin ‘Hammond, 
Beacon, N. Y 

American Seed Trade Associntion—C. E. Ken- 
del, Cleveland, O. 

British Horticultural Trades 
Charles E. Pearson, Lowdham, 
land. 

California Walnut Growers’ 
Thorpe, Los Angeles, Cal. 

California Almond Growers’ 
Tucker, San Fraucisco, Cal. 

Eastern Fruit Growers’ 
Symons, College Park, 4 

Georgia-Florida Pecan Association—W. W. 
sett, Monticello, Fla. 

International Apple ow. 
R. G. Phillips, Rochester, N. 

Mississippi Valley Apple ‘2 Society— 
James Handly, Quincy, Ii}. 

Missouri Valley Horticultural Socilety—A. V 
Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. 

National Pecan Growers’ Exchange—W. P. Bul- 
lard, Albany, Ga. 

National Nut Growers’ 
Bullard, Albany, Ga. 

Northern Nut Growers’ Association—Dr. W. 
Cc. Deming, Georgetown, Conn. 

Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association—P. W. 
Hodgetts, Toronto, Canada. 

Ornamental Growers’ Association—C. J. Ma- 
loy, Rochester, 

Royal Horticultural Society—Rev. W. Wilks, 
Vincent Sq., London, S. W., England. 

Railway Gardening Association—W. F. Hut- 
chison, Sewickley, Pa. 

Society for Horticultural Science—C. P. Close, 
Washington, D. C. 

Society of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists—John Young, New York. 
Union Horticole Professionnelle Internation- 
ale—C. Van Lennep, The Hague, Holland. 
Western Walnut Association—H. V. Meade, 

Orenco, Ore. 


for Advancement of 
Smithsonian Insti- 








Rommel], 


Association— 
Notts, Eng- 


Association—C. 
Exchange-T. C. 
Association—T. B. 
Bas- 


Association— 


Assoctation—W. P. 


California Nurserymenu'’s Association—Presi- 
a% John 8S. Armstrong, Ontario; Secretary 
. Kruckebery, Los Angeles. 
conneinn Association Nurserymen—President, 
Smith, Winona, Ont.; Secy., C. C. P 
Falls, Ont. 


Idaho Nurserymen’s Association—President, 
Anton Diederichsen, Payette, Idaho; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. F. Littooy, Boise, Idaho. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
NURSERYMEN. 


Next Convention: Milwaukee, June 28-30 1916. 
Officers— President, E. 8. Welch, Shenandoah, 
la.; Vice-President. John Watson, Newark, N- E. D. 
Y.; Secretary, John Hall, Rochester, N. Y.; Treas. Morden, 
Peter Youngers, Geneva, Neb. 

Executive Committee—J. KR. Mayhew, W axabac hie. 
Tex.; Henry B. Chase, Chase, Ala.; 3. Pilking- 


Niagara 


ton, Portland, Ore.; Lloyd C, Stark. Louisiana, : r 
Mo.; J. H. Dayton, Painesville, 0.; Theodore J. "+? | Nurserymen’s Association— 
Smith, Geneva, N. Y.; E. 8S. Welch, Shenandoah. President, W. H. Wyman, N. Abington; Sec- 

and Jobn Watson. Newark. retary, A. E. Robinson, Bedford. 

COMMITTEES Mississippi Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
Arbitration—W.C. Reed, Vincennes. Ind., Chairman prot aS _— we ae 3 ae 
Asvengomenteand Batertainment—2. J. Ferguson, os : on Sreeusvare — 
wauwatosa, Montana Nurserymen’s Association—E. A. 


Mont. 


New England Nurserymen'’s Association— 
President, C. H. Greaton, Providence, R. L; 
Secretary, D. A. Clarke, Fiskeville, R. I. 


Program—Lloyd C. ‘Stark. Louisiana, Mo. Calmettes, Helena, 
Exhibits— Albert F. Meehan, Dresher, Pa. 

Editing Report—. John Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 
Finance—John H. Dayton, Jonn W atson, Theodore 








J. Smith. 

Publicity—J. R. ay et Lloyd C, Stark. New York State Nurserymen’s Association— 

Membership—W Munson, chairman, Den- President, Edward S. Osborne; Rochester, 
com, Tenet, 3, MeDonald, Qrenco, Ore., Pa- N. Y.; Secy., H. B. Phillips, Rochester, N. Y. 
cific Coast States, Geo. A. Marshall, Arlin Northern Nurserymen’s A s ~ 
ton, Nebr., Middle Western States, Harry D. tary E. A. Smith, Lake City, Minn. — 
Simpeon, Vincennes, ind., Central States, oOnie Nurserymen’n Annociation—President- 
ae ndley, Pomona, N. C., Southeast- W. N. Searff, New Carlisle; Secretary, W 


ern States, Albert F. Meehan, Dresher, Pa., B. 
Eastern States, Chas. H. Breck, 55 Frank- 
lin St., Boston, Mass., New England States. 
Legislation East of Mississippi River—W m. 
Pitkin, Rochester, N 
mB West of Mississippi River—Peter 
Youngers, Geneva, Nebraska. 
Variff—Irving Rouse, Rochester, N. Y. 
Root Gall—E. A. Smith, Lake City, Minn. 


Cole, Painesvilie, O. 

Oregon-Washington Association of Nursery- 
men—President, . FE. Breithaupt, ay ti 
lan‘, Yash.; Secretary-Treasurer, C. 
Topnneson, Tacoma. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen— 
President, S. A. Miller, Milton, Ore.; Secretary; 
Treasurer, C. A Tonneson, ‘Tacoma, Wash. 





r'ransportation—Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, 
Missouri. 


STATE AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
American Nurserymen’s Protective Associa- 
tion—President, Irving Rouse, Rochester, 


N. Y.; Secretary, Thomas B. Meehan, Dres- 
her, Pa. Meets annually in June. 
American Retail Protective 


Nurserymen’s 

Association—President, W. Marshall, 
Arlington, Neb.; Secretary, Guy A. Bryant, 
Princeton, Il. Meets annually in June. 

Association of Oklahoma Nurserymen—Pres!- 


Meets annually in June. 

Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association — 
Pa., Secretary, Henry T. Moon, Morrisville, 
Pa 

Southern Nurserymen’s Assoviation—Presi- 

dent, A. I. Smith, Knoxville, Tenn.; pecretary- 
Treasurer, O. Joe Howard, Pomona, N. 

Tennessee Nurserymen’s Pon «ge 
tary, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Texas Nurserymen’s Asoscintion—President, 
Will B. Munson, Denison; Secretary-treasurer, 
John 8S. Kerr, Sherman. 


dent, P. A. Vought, Holdenville, Okla.; Sec- Virginia Nurserymen’s Association — Presi- 
retary, Jim Parker, Tecumseh, Okla. dent, N. L. Shreckhise, Augusta; Secretary, 
British Columbia Nurserymen’s Association— Cc. D. Werger, Rockingham 
President, W. C. Ricardo, Vernon; Secretary, ee wis : ; 
Western Association of Nurserymen—Presi- 


Will A. Elletson, Vancouver. 

Connecticut Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- dent. Lloyd C, Stark, Louisiana, Mo.; Secretary. 

dent W. E. Campbell, New Haven; Secretary, treasurer. George W. Holsinger. Rosedale, Kan- 
Meets in December at Kansas City. 
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And the LARGEST Ki 
ing all the old and new varieties. 


supply: 


Concord Brighton 
Niagara Eaton 
Worden Diamond 
Delaware Pocklington 


Moore’s Early Woodruff Red 


Fay White Grape 
Cherry Red Dutch 
Versailles White Dutch 
Victoria North Star 


GOOSEBERRIES 


A fine stock of leading varieties. 


BLACKBERRIES 


growing 








T. S. HUBBARD CO. 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 


The longest established and best known growers of 


Grape Vines 


STOCK in the United States, includ- 
The following in large 


Also a large and fine stock of 


Currants: 


Also a fine stock of the President Wilder currant 


One and two years 


An unusually large stock of root cutting plants of our own 


Send for our Price List and new illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 


The Chase Labels 


For Nurserymen and Florists are Excelled by None 


PLAIN, PAINTED, WIRED with TINNED or 
COPPER WIRE and 


PRINTED IN ANY MANNER 


That may be called for 


Prices as low as FIRST-CLASS WORK and unequalled 
PROMPTNESS in DELIVERY will justify. 


Please favor us with a trial order if you are not one of our 
present patrons. 


ed 
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Green Mountain 


— THE BENJAMIN CHASE CO., 3 
Lutie DERRY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 3 


Campbell’s Early P. 0. Address and Western Union Tel.—Derry Village 











Forest Seedlings, Trees and 
Ornamental Shrubs 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Altheas, Berberry, Calycanthus, Cornus Stoli- 
fera, Deutzias, Forsythias, Privets, Laurus 
Benzoin, Spireas, Weigelas, Maples, Chestnuts, 
Red Buds, Hackberry, Persimmons, Elms, 
Poplars, American Beech, Japan Walnuts, 
Butternuts, Etc. 


TRADE LIST NOW READY; 


Black Champion 
Black Naples 
Lee’s Prolific 
Moore’s Ruby 


ASK FOR SAME 


Forest Nursery & Seed Co. 
McMinnville, 


Tenn. 





























EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications en any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
or Horticultural associations. We also shall be pleased to re- 
produce photographs relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, ete. All photographs 
will be returned promptly. 

ADVERTISING—First advertising forms close on the 20th of 
each month; last advertising forms on the 22d. If proofs are 
wanted, copy should be on hand on the 15th. Advertising rate is 
$1.40 per column-width inch. 

“AMERICAN FRUITS” is distinctive in that it reaches an ex- 
ceptional list and covers the field of the business man engaged 
in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operator. Here is con- 
centrated class circulation of high character—the Trade Journal 
of Commercial Horticulture, quality rather than quantity. 

“AMERICAN FRUITS” will not accept advertisements that do 
not represent reliable concerns. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN FRUITS” will be sent to any 
address in the United States for $1.50 a year; to Canada or 
abroad for $2.00 a year. Add ten cents unless bank draft, postal 
or express money order its used. 





WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean ehronicling of 
commercial news of the Orchard, Field and Nursery. An honest, 
fearless policy im harmony with the growing ethics of modern 
business methods. 

Co-operation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of = that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of its 
units. 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—“AMERICAN FRUITS” is 
not the official journal of any organization. It therefore makes 
no distinction in favor of any. It is untrammeled in tts abso- 
pusety independent position and is the only publication of the 

nd, 

SS This Magazine has no connection whatever with a particu- 
lar enterprise. Absolutely unbiased and independent in all its 
dealings. 

Though it happens that its place of publication is in the east- 
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OUR 4 INCH AND UP BRANCHED ROOT APPLE SEEDLINGS 


For orders placed 
soon, we can fur- 
nish a nice lot of 
strong 1-4 inch and 
up branched root 


Apple Seedlings. 


We nin a good 
supply of strong 
vigorous No. 1 3-16 
and all up straight 
root Apple Seed- 
lings. Also a fair 
supply of No. 2 
branched—No. 2 
straight and No. 3 
Apple Seedlings. 


Samples and 


prices upon request 


FW. WATSON & C0. 


Topeka, Kansas 


Apple and Seedling 


Specialists 
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Area in Which the Pecan May Be Profitably Grown 


MEREDITH P. REED, Vincennes, Ind., Before the Western Association of Nurserymen 


to the rapid settlement of the country 

and the growing demand for food 
stuffs from the great centers of population, 
make it necessary that greater returns be 
obtained from the soil than formerly. This, 
in turn calls for the exercise of more care 
in the selection of the crops best suited to 
the several localities and for additional 
knowledge as to the chief climatic factors 
in order that the maximum possible return 
shall be obtained both from the smallest 
amount of land and with the minimum of 
effort. 

The growing importance of nut orchard- 
ing in all portions of the country and the 
tendency toward intensive cultural methods 
for all crops and the effort made to extend 
the field of profitable growth of new-and im- 
portant varieties of farm products, necessi- 
tate the most careful consideration of the 
several factors that make for the success or 
failure of such effort. 

Probably no factor in the study of climate 
from the standpoint of the nut orchardist 
should be given more consideration than the 
average length of the growing season. Muchi 
loss has been occasioned by efforts to extend 
such operations into fields which a careful 
study of the climate would have revealed as 
unsuitable on the average for such exten- 
sion. This has been clearly demonstrated 
by those who believed that the Southern pe- 
can would succeed throughout the entire 
Cotton Belt. 

All nut enthusiasts practically agree that 
there are three “Pecan Belts,” the Southern, 
the Middle and the Northern, but to my 
knowledge none of them has been defined 
except in a vague, general way. The South- 
ern Belt has been determined more clearly 
than any other. Formerly it was the im- 
pression that the Southern or Gulf Coast 
varieties would succeed anywhere in the 
Cotton Belt. In a recent letter from 'c. P. 
Littlepage of Washington, D. C., he says: 
“A few years ago I made a trip down 
through Missouri, Arkansas and Tennessee 
and studied the pecan trees in those sec- 
tions. I found the pecan trees there having 
all of the characteristics, wood growth, foli- 
age, form of the branches, identical with 
those in Indiana, but I found that they had 
a longer growing period. That is to say, the 
nuts did not ripen quite as early as they do 
in Indiana. The Gulf Coast pecan tree is 
radically and materially different from the 
Northern tree. The wood itself is brash, 
coarse and not very strong. The bark of 
many of them is of a whitish hue. I saw 
a grove of seedling pecans at Coden, Ala- 
bama, on the Gulf Coast a few years ago 
and looking at the bodies of the trees from 
a distance you would think they were small 
sycamores. Of course not all of them look 
that way, but there is a very great percent 
age of them having a whitish cast. This dis- 


T « increasing cost of farm lands, due 


appears when you get up in the native pecan 
timber in the Middle Belt and, as I have 
said, the difference there is based more 
largely upon the growing period. But it is 





man in the Middle 
varieties. I 


a serious mistake for a 
Belt to set Gulf 
saw quite a number of them severely win- 
ter-killed at Ala., a few years 
ago.” 


those Coast 


Birmington, 


Mr. Littlepage also says that some of the 
Gulf Coast varieties almost as tender 
as the oleander and cannot be brought away 
from the Gulf Coast safely. 

Where 


are 


varieties 
ortginated average growing 
season of 270 to 290 days. Bringing these 
same varieties only as far No rth as Atlanta, 


most of the Southern 


they have an 


Ga., one reduces the growing season to 22 
probability of their being frost 
However the north 
ern limits of the Belt have been 
defined by an imaginary line running ap- 
proximately from Wilmington, N. C., wester- 
ly through Augusta and Atlanta, Ga., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., bearing on Southwest almost 
to Jackson, Miss., thence northward crossing 
the Mississippi in the vicinity of the 24th 
parallel continuing on through Pine Bluff, 
Ark., and McAlester, Okla., and on south 
west to El Paso, Texas. 

A minute study of climatic charts shows 
that Western Kentucky, a small portion of 
Southern Illinois and the extreme southwest 
corner of Indiana has the same length of 
growing season as Tennessee and a part of 
Northern Georgia and Alabama. This warm 
pocket of air is probably caused by the con- 
fluence of the Wabash, Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers and the protecting mountains of East- 
ern Kentucky, and the Ozarks of Missouri. 
In this so-called “pocket” is what is known 
as the “Evansville Group” of pecans, namely 
the Major, Greenriver, Kentucky, and War- 
rick,, which, in their native habitat, have 
a growing season of 200 days which places 
them in the “Middle Belt.” In defining the 
northern limits of this belt I will exclude 
all territory having a growing season of less 
than 180 days, except sections where local 


days; the 
bitten is very apparent. 
Southern 


conditions make that section at variance 
with the rest of the “Belt”. 
Taking 180 days growing season as our 


basis, we start at Newport, R. L., continuing 
southward almost to Asheville, N. C., coming 
around the Cumberland mountains bearing 
almost due north to Ky., on 
through Vincennes, Indiana, Bellevue, Ills., 


Louisville, 


thence northward crossing the Mississippi 
at Hannibal, Mo., thence dropping south- 
ward around the Ozarks in Southern Mis- 


souri and again northward through Moberly 
and St. Joseph, Mo., and on southwest to 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Taking up the Northern Belt, the first con- 
sideration is the varieties which to date are 
the Posey and Butterick, with a growing 
season of 190 days, and the Indiana, Bus- 
seron and Niblack with a growing season of 
180 days. As in the case of the Middle Belt 
varieties, it is reasonably certain that these 
Northern Belt varieties will succeed with a 
20 day shorter growing season, thereby tak- 
ing in that territory below a line running 
from Portsmouth, N. H., almost south to 


Cumberland, Md., turning northward through 
Pittsburgh and Bradford, Pa., Auburn, Syra- 
cuse and Watertown, N. Y., skirting the 
northern shore of Ontario, through Detroit, 
dipping down to the northern edge of In- 
diana, thence back to the 43rd parallel 
through Grand Rapids and Milwaukee, bear- 
ing a southwesterly direction on to Trinidad, 
Colorado. 

Throughout the entire mountain and pla- 
teau regions there are protected valleys and 
slopes where the influence of topography on 
air drainage is sufficient to considerably 
modify the effect of latitude in the distribu- 
tion of temperature, and fruits native to lo- 
calities much farther south may be grown 
with little fear of frost injury. 

Consideration of these points is essential 
to the successful locating of sites for orch- 
ards in all hilly and mountainous regions, it 
being possible to find belts on the sides of 
mountains or high hills where plant growth 
begins several weeks earlier in the spring 
than at the tops of the hills or in the val- 
leys below; and likewise in autumn, frosts 
are delayed to the same extent, thus leng- 
thening the growing season in these belts 
several weeks. 

The influence of large bodies of water in 
tempering the severity of frosts is clearly 
brought out in the vicinity of the Great 
Lakes, also along the Atlantic Coast. 

The prospective pecan orchardist should 
consider several important points before he 
sets any trees. They are: Soil, growing 
season, annual precipitation, varieties and 
last but not least the nurseryman with whom 
he is doing business. The fake promoter 
and the crooked nurseryman will no doubt 
come in for their inning in the North as they 
South the public will be 


have in the and 


imposed upon by inferior and “doctored” 
trees. 
The different belts I have set forth are 


where, in my opinion, the pecan may be 
commercially grown with reasonable safety 
and even north of the Northern Belt there 
isn’t a doubt that the tree itself will suc- 
ceed and bear some seasons; and if one 
plants for shade why not plant the pecan; 
few trees excel it for loftiness or beauty. 
There are those who may disagree with 
me on the above limits I have named and 
in reference to these will say that these are 
only my opinions based on data I have 
gathered and observations I have made and 
I may be mistaken. If you do agree with 
me, let us use these “until we or some fu- 
ture generation shall find the right.” 
Dec. 9, 1915. 


Joseph Lunnemann, of Kallen & Lunne- 
mann, Boskoop, Holland, has headquarters 
at the offices of Maltus & Ware, 14 Stone 
Street, New York city, during his stay in 
the United States and Canada. 


C. H. Hawks, Hawks Nursery Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and Wauwatosa, Wis., slipped on 
a sidewalk in Rochester early last month 
breaking his left arm in two places near the 
shoulder. His injuries may lay him up for 
six or seven weeks. 
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Would Bar Importations With Earth About Roots 


Action Urged Upon Federal Horticultural Board by American Association of Horticultural 
Inspectors in Annual Session—Christmas Tree Quarantine—One hundred Entomolo- 


gists and Inspectors at Meeting. 
PROF. J. G. SANDERS, Madison, Wis., Secretary 


HE American Association of Official 
T Horticultural Inspectors’ meeting held 

in Columbus, Ohio, on December 28 
and 29, brought forth some interesting dis- 
cussion relative to the large number of im- 
ported insects which had become establish- 
ed in the United States, having been intro- 
duced on imported nursery stock. 

The list of these insects as reported by 
Harry B. Weiss, assistant state entomolo- 
gist of New Jersey, as having become estab- 
lished in New Jersey, is amazing and should 
focus our attention on these matters. 

A most important step was taken when a 
motion was passed urging the Federal Hor 
ticultural Board to strengthen its quaran- 
tine, and to absolutely prohibit the import- 
ation of all plants with earth about the 
roots, except such few plants as may be in- 
troduced by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture for experiment, and these to be heid 
in quarantine for a reasonable length of 
time. This would be a most praiseworthy 
step in eliminating the possibilities of the 
establishment of several serious and dang- 
erous pests which might be introduced in 
dormant condition in the soil about the roots 
of plants. 

Another matter of importance which was 
considered and reported on unfavorably was 
the lifting of the federal quarantine on 
Christmas trees and greens originating in 
the moth-quarantine area of New England. 
The inspectors present were strongly op 
posed to this action and formally recom- 
mended the resumption of the quarantine 
over this class of material in the future. 

It seems absolutely unnecessary and un- 
wise that carloads of Christmas trees and 
greens should be permitted to pass from 
the moth infested area, even though in- 
spected, to Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and other states where large quantities of 
this material grow and are easily available. 
The risk is too great when one considers 
the liability of overlooking the small egg 
clusters of the “Gipsy Moth” hidden in cav- 
ities and recesses in the trees. 

Approximately one hundred entomologists 
and inspectors were present at the two ses- 
sions of the inspectors’ meeting, and val- 











PROF. J. G. SANDERS, Madison, Wis. 
State Entomologist 


uable discussions and suggestions were of- 
fered. 
Following is the program presented: 


Address of the Chairman: “Control of 


the Cedar Rust in West Virginia,” by Pro- 
fessor W. E. Rumsey, Morgantown, W. Va. 

“Foreign Pests Recently Established in 
New Jersey,” by Harry B. Weiss, New 
Brunswick, N. J 


“Imported Insect Pests Collected on Im- 


ported nursery Stock in 1915,” by E. R. Sass- 
cer, Washington, D. C. 

“The Uniform Horticultural Inspection 
Law,” by J. G. Sanders, Madison, Wis. 


“Reports of the Legislative Committee of 


the National Nurserymen’s Association,” by 
J. H. Dayton, Painesville, Ohio. 

“Remarks on Inspection Facilities in the 
District of Columbia,” by E. R. Sasscer, 
Washington, D. C. Illustrated. 

“Vacuum Fumigation and Its Application 
to the Control of Insects Affecting Plants 
and Plant Products,” by E. R. Sasscer, 
Washington, D. C. Illustrated. 

“The Betterment of Pathological Inspec- 
tion,” by R. Kent Beattie, Washington, D. C. 

“Nursery Inspection in Florida,” by F. M. 
O'Byrne, Gainesville, Fla. 

“Co-operation in the Establishment of 


State Quarantines,” by J. Edward Taylor, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“The Ohio Inspection System,” by N. E. 
Shaw, Columbus, Ohio. Illustrated. 

Prof. J. Schoene, Blacksburg, Va., was 
elected chairman. Prof. J. G. Sanders, Mad- 
ison, Wis., was re-elected secretary. 


New England Nurserymen 

The fifth annual convention of the New 
England Nurserymen’s Association was held 
at the Hotel Worthy, Springfield, Mass., 
January 25-26, under the direction of Presi- 
dent Charles H. Greaton and Secretary Dan- 
iel A. Clark. The following program was 
presented: 

“Assembling, Packing and Shipping Sys- 
tems”—H. E. Campbell, New Haven, Conn. 

“Surplus Nursery Stock and Its Disposal” 

Harlan P. Kelsey, Salem, Mass; A. E. 
Robinson, Lexington, Mass. 

“Publicity Methods”—Representative of 
The McFarland Publicity Service. 

“The Nurseryman as a Landscape Gard- 
ener”’—Prof. F. A. Waugh, Amherst, Mass. 

“Varieties of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
and Vines Best Adapted to Different Geo- 
graphical Sections of New England”: Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont—J. G. Jack, 
Kast Walpole, Mass; Massachusetts—East- 
ern: George C. Thurlow, West Newbury, 
Mass.; Western: Charles Adams, Spring- 
field, Mass. Rhode Island and Connecticut 

Ernest F. Coe, New Haven, Conn. 

“Best Methods of Labeling in the Nurs- 
ery”—John C. Chase, Derry Village, N. H. 

A considerable section of Peterson’s nur- 
series, Chicago, Ill., is being transformed 
into building lots. 

E. C. Morris, long manager of Brown 
Brothers’ Nurseries, at Brown’s Nurseries, 
Ontario, Canada, has severed his connection 
with that company and is residing in Roch- 
ester, N. Y 





A paper which gives the best value 
for the money to the reader will give 
the best value to the advertiser as well. 

1 don’t think there is any argument | 

about the soundness of this view.—H. 

Dumont, Chicago, IIl., in Printer’s Ink. | 
Just say you saw it in 
AMERICAN FRUITS. 
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View of a grape vineyard in the famous Fredonia-Chautauqua Grape Belt. Courtesy of T. S. Hubbard Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 
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New England Horticultural Possibilities 


HOWARD ELLIOTT, Prest. N. Y., New Haven & Hartford R. R., before Connecticut Pomological Society. 


HILE I was president of the Northern 
W Pacific I was twice president of the 
national apple show at Spokane, and 

I am the owner of a 50-acre orchard in the 
Yakima Valley of Washington. Like 
many other apple orchards at the present 
time the returns on my orchard are very dis- 
appointing, but I believe in time that will 
change and there will be greater use of the 
apple as a food by our rapidly increasing 
population, and that well-managed orchards 
will produce reasonable returns. But the 
business—like all sucessful business—must 
be conducted along proper lines and most 
efficiently and economically, or it will fail. 
In the early days, scientific growing of 
apple trees was not much thought of. Now 
the day of the commercial orchard has 
come, not only in the west, but all over the 
country, and men are giving the same care- 
ful and thorough attention to the produc- 
tion of apples that they are giving to the 
production of and making of agri- 
cultural implements, or to any other busi- 
ness that is conducted with skill and intelli- 


steel, 


gence. 
The New England Apple 

But New England has as good apples as 
are raised anywhere. New England has the 
best markets at the producer’s door; land 
in plenty to produce the best fruit under 
proper methods, and the best of transpor- 
tation facilities for quick marketing. 

New England is the home of the Baldwin 
apple, a chance seedling found at Wilming- 
ton near Lowell, Mass. The Hubbardston, 
Seek-no-further and the Sutton Beauty, are 


also products of Massachusetts. The Rhode 


Island Greening is said to have originated 
near Newport, R. I. 

There are men in New England who are 
proving what can be done in New England 
with apples, but and 


not only peaches, 


other fruits; latter-day pioneers in an old 
Among many who have done good 
Lyman of Middlefield, Conn., 
Barnes brothers, A. T. Henry, Pring broth- 
ers and others at Yalesville and Walling- 
ford, Conn.; John Hale with his splendid or- 
Seymour; the 

Britain; Mr. 
won- 


country. 
work are Mr. 


and 
New 
Greenwich, who has had 


chards at Glastonbury 
High Rock 


Converse at 


orchards of 


derful success in cutting back old trees: T. 
K. Windsor of Greenville, R. I, and Mr. 
Marshall of Fitchburg, who is se- 
curing Baldwin from 
planting; all progressive fruit growers and 
men who are doing much for the revival 
of fruit culture in New 
ing that England can 
fruit at a profit to the grower. 


Mass., 


apples four years 


England and prov- 


New produce good 


Over 12,000,000 specimens of two para- 
sites which prey on the gipsy moth and 
brown-tail moth were released in 201 towns 
in Maine, New Hanpshire, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island during the fall of 1914 and 
spring of 1915, according to the annual re- 
port of the Bureau of Entomology, United 
States Department of Agriculture. As a 
result of the successful establishment of 
colonies of these and other parasites which 
feed on the gipsy and brown-tail moths, 
marked progress is being made in reducing 
these pests. 

Yellow poplar, or tulip tree, the largest 
broadleaf tree in America, has been known 
to reach nearly 200 feet in height and 10 
feet in diameter. 


Where Success Lies 


GEORGE T. GROH, Doniphan Co., Kansas 

Success with the orchard depended on 
spraying and pruning. Seven applications of 
spray were given the trees this year and the 
results were the best in the history of the 
orchard. The Jonathan block average 91% 
per cent number one fruit, although the late 
varieties averaged nearly the same. This 
was due to the thoroughness and timeliness 
in spraying. Thoroughness and timeliness 
go hand in hand and are the guides which 
lead the apple grower to success. The habits 
of the apple worm are well known, and he 
runs on schedule time. There are from two 
to four broods during the summer, none of 
which may be troublesome if the spraying 
schedule used by the agricultural college is 
observed Rut too often the applegrower 
feels that it is not important to observe the 
minute details of the spraying directions; 
therefore he winds up the season with un- 
satisfactory results. 

Spraying does not pay when the funda 
mentals of the operation are not carefully 
followed. The right material must be used 
in the right way and at the right time; 
otherwise failure is sure and certain. Wormy 
apples are a fulfillment of nature’s purpose; 
wormless apples are for man’s pleasure. To 
produce apples which best conform to the 
ideals of mankind requires the best of ef- 
fort and craftiness to outwit insects and 
diseases. The spraying machine takes a big 
part in overcoming these pests. 

Mangoes In Florida—Lee county, Florida, 
is coming to the front in the production of 
fancy mangoes. Several growers are mak- 
ing a specialty of this fruit. Most of the 
trees are budded on native stock, and begin 
bearing in two years. The Haden mango 
seems to be one of the best varieties. They 
are of fine appearance, smootli, and with the 
coloring of a large and beautiful apple. 
Other varieties are the Mulgoba, the Cam 
bodina and the Cecil. 
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AA Little Argument 





What’s the reason? 
We satisfy. 

ments. 
It’s all graded alike. 


retail orders with. 


AND— 


Established 1857 
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To get this argument started, let’s talk about our Retail Department. 
Year after year this Department shows an increase. 

It is doing more business every season. 

We get new customers, and the old ones keep coming back. 


It’s because we give them value---value in trees, value in shrubs, value in everything they buy. 

When our stock comes in from the field to be sorted, no distinction is made, that is— 

The sorter has no idea of what proportion is going to be used in our Retail and Wholesale Depart- 
When you buy a bill of goods from us, you get the same grade and class of stock that we fill our 


When YOU deliver that stock to your customer 
YOU are delivering value, YOU are satisfying. 


YOUR business depends on the satisfaction you give. 
Our February first list is full of value and satisfaction. 


CHASE BROTHERS COMPANY 


THE ROCHESTER NURSERIES 


Growers of Quality Stock 


ee Tetetstalalalalatatataltaltataltatatataltclatalaltalalalaltalalalalalalalalalalalalalal-l-lal 


Look it over. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Wbat Ornamental Wursery Stock is Doing 


Control of “Damping Off 

Damping off of coniferous seedlings has 
been one of the worst enemies of nursery- 
men. This is caused by several parasitic 
fungi which attack and rot the stem and root 
of young seedlings. The loss from this 
source is not generally appreciated, for the 
poor stand of seedlings is frequently 
laid to poor germination. While the loss in 
one year from this cause may amount to but 
10 per cent, yet in the next year damping off 
may cause a total failure of the stand. This 
uncertainty of crop has resulted in the high 
cost of coniferous trees for forest planting 
and has in the past caused American nur- 
serymen to purchase their seedling stock in 
Europe. On account of the white pine blis- 
ter rust and the pine shoot moth introduced 
on imported pines from Europe, an embargo 
has been placed on all pine nursery stock 
grown in Europe. This makes it doubly im 
portant that the damping off of seedlings be 
controlled. 

A measure of control has been secured at 
some nurseries by the use of sterile subsoil 
in small scale expenditures, but this is not 
altogether practicable when considered on 
a large scale. Excessive moisture and shade 
in the seed bed should be avoided. Seeds 
should not be sown any thicker than neces- 
sary to secure a good stand, for a crowded 
stand makes it easier for the damping-oif 
fungi to spread from one plant to another. 
Sowing in summer or late fall has resulted 
in decreased losses at some nurseries and is 
worthy of trial. 

Soil disinfection, however, has proved the 
best method of combating the disease. Sul- 
furic acid, copper sulfate, zinc chloride and 
formaldehyde have given better results than 
a large number of other chenricals used, in 
experiments carrie@® on in twenty-one differ- 
ent localities. 

If any nurserymen contemplate the use of 
soil disinfectants they should write to the | 
S. Department of Agriculture, for specific 
advice adapted to their particular location, 
and keep the Department informed of their 


English Novelties—The chief additions 
here in 1915 were among the _ flowering 
shrubs, and though there is nothing sensa- 


tional to chronicle, some good additions were 
made. Of these, we should put Pyrus malus 
Sargenti (Paul & Son) among the first, its 
pure white blossoms being remarkably pret- 
ty. Prunus cerasus Cheali pendula (Cheal 
& Son) is one of the best flowering trees 
with weeping habit and should be generally 
grown. Several nice additions to the Ceano- 
thus family were seen, mostly raised on the 


Continent; of these, we may name C. rigi- 
dus vera (Miss Willmott), very free and 
effective; also C. Fantaisie (Lady Law- 


a very novel rosy shade, and Georges 
Simon (Cheal & Sons), a bright rosy mauve. 
Forsythia intermedia spectabilis may be 
named as a remarkably free-flowering form 
of an old favourite, and should soon take 
place as a standard variety among these 


rence), 


attractive spring-flowering shrubs.—Horti- 
cultural Advertiser, London, England. 
All who are familiar with Whitaker’s Al- 


long the standard work of its kind 
will welcome the new American 
Whitaker Almanac, of which the Macmillan 
Company are the New York publishers. 
Many of the characteristic features of the 
English work are retained, notably the very 
full information on world affairs; and of 
course special attention is paid in this book 
to matters American. There are other ref- 
erence works of current date which contain 
much that is in the American Whittaker, 
but the latter is original in its manner of 
presenting facts and considerable matter is 
included which may not readily be found 
available elsewhere. It is indeed a cyclo- 
pedia of popular information and the won- 
der is that is can be produced for so little 
cost. Cloth bound, $1.00; pp. 552. 


manac, 
in England, 





“A paper which gives the best value to the 
reader will give the best value to the adver- 
jiser os well, 1 don’t think there is any 
crgument about the soundness of this view.” 

*. Dumont, Chicago, UL, in Printer’s Ink. 


Shade Tree Development 

It is stated that within the cities of New 
York state there are 20,000 miles of streets 
capable of sustaining a growth of 5,000,000 
shade trees which can be made worth $100,- 
000,000 in increased property value. Buffalo 
spends annually about $75,000 for planting 
and conservation of shade trees along its 
public streets. The New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse University has 
examined and outlined methods of improve- 
ment for public shade trees in 26 cities and 
towns in the state. 





Among those from other states who at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Horticultural Society were these nursery- 
men and fruit growers: H. M. Dunlap, Sa- 
voy, lll.; Prof. F. W. Brodrick, of the Mani- 
toba Society, Winnepeg; Prof. N. E. Han- 
son, Brookings, S. D.; Earl Ferris, Hamp- 
ton, Ia.; A. N. Greaves, Sturgeon Bay, Wis.; 
B. G. Street, Hebron, Ill.; Charles F. Gard- 
ner, Osage, Ia.; George J. Kellogg and A. J. 
Philips, Wisconsin; C. S. Harrison, York, 
Neb. 





Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 





WANTED 
A YOUNG MAN WITH A FUTURE 


For Agency Correspondent 
A Fine Opportunity 


Address Lock Box 76. Monroe, Mich. 





S rawberries 


Summer and Fall Bearin 
leadq ers for Strawberries 
and Fruit Plante of all kinds. Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, Currants, 
| amg ee Grapes hag Trees, 
oses, Shrubs, teh: 
Crates, Baskets Bags for oy me 
L.J.Farmer, Pulaski, N.Y. 


















experience. 

















Hill's Evergreens 


nade i aaa” 
ts i xe) fh gee” ae OF OU can work up a good profitable trade 
: 7 ae “ar Wea Re y in Evergreens if you have the right 
bg kind of stock. Our main specialty for 


over half a century has been the propaga- 
tion of young Evergreen stock for the whole- 





H P. D. PERRY, Wholesale Nursery- 


man, is offering for Spring trade 1915 a oe 


prices. 
We have all the leading varieties in small 


immense quantities at low 





Black, Red, Purple and Yellow Raspberry, Blackberry, Dewberry, 


1 Gooseberry, Currants, Gooseberry rooted layer peamee, Rhubarb, ‘ 
' Horseradish, California Privets, Barberry THUNBERGII, Paeon- sizes, for all purposes, suitable for lining out 
i ies, Black Currant Cuttings, Spiraea, = thousand Black Cur- to grow on for your trade. 





rants one and two years, Rasp ry tr plants, etc. Stock in 


Nurserymen who have heretofore depend- 














storage. Can ship any time. 

Quotations furnished by letter ed on Europe for their young Evergreen 
Dayton, P. D. PERRY Ohio plants can now be assured of a good reli- 
eae able source of supply right here in America, 
. and we solicit the opportunity of quoting on 

Pedigreed Trees your requirements. 
Seven Thousand Delicious “Made in U. S. A.” and “am@¥ican Stock 
Five Thousand Stayman for American Planters” should, from now on, 
, ‘ There are two year, 11-16, five to seven feet, just perfect trees. Write more than ever, be the slogan of American 


Nurserymen, for it means “money saved in 
the long run” to start with nice, strong, 
sturdy, vigorous American-grown stock 
which has been produced right here in 
America. 


for prices. Delicious from trees fruiting at four years. 
Stayman from National Apple show prize winners. 


j Apple Scions from Known Parentage 


We offer for the first time scions from selected strains at $5.00 per 


1000. Can only do about one hundred thousand. Varieties:— YOU want to keep posted on Evergreens; 

_ WE want to b 
Arkansas Black Delicious Jonathan Gano . Pete at ee wa pom 
Liveland Raspberry Ragan Stayman Winesap 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 


Largest Grewers in America 
DUNDEE, ILL. 


Shade Trees in carload lots including Catalpa Speciosa, 4-6, feet. 


Fine for budding Bungeii. 


Bie WINFIELD NURSERY CO. 
J. Moncrief, Pres. WINFIELD, KANSAS NS ena 
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Events in WMursery and Orchard Rows 


Special Reports to ‘“*American Fruits” 


Financiers Advise Farm Purchases—Fi- 
nancial men five years ago were earnestly 
advising against farm-land investments, but 
they have ceased to do so. The reasons for 
this change of opinion are manifest. All 
danger of a money panic is over. 

The new fiscal act has been in operation 
long enough to demonstrate that it is fully 
adequate for the country’s needs. The an- 
nual scarcity of capital in crop moving and 
the oft-recurring panics are things of the 
past. Simultaneously with this improve- 
ment in the currency situation has come a 
general advance in commodity price, so 
that farming is really a paying vocation. 

Then there is the growing scarcity of idle 
land. This makes a serious economic and 
sociologic question, for it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for people to obtain 
farms. Naturally, the number of agricul- 
turists is growing, and this adds to the rea- 
sons for the advance in land values. There 
is something of a disposition apparent every- 
where for city people to acquire farms. 
Here is a new influence in the real estate 
business. As a whole, the situation is such 
as to develop a strong market.—C. C. Bower- 
field. 

Handling Fruits for Distant Market—The 
importance of careful picking and handling 
in preventing decay in such fruits as cher- 
ries and prunes is brought out in Bulletin 
331 of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, which contains a report of experi- 
ments conducted with these fruits in the 
Willamette Valley, Oregon. Hitherto it has 
not usually been found profitable to ship 
fresh cherries and prunes from this region 
to distant markets because of the unsatis- 
factory condition in which the products ar- 
rive. These investigations demonstrate that 
a great part of the decay can be prevented 
by the exercise of proper care, but that un- 
less care is exercised there is little hope of 
disposing of the fresh cherry and prune crop 
of this region in distant markets. The facts 


brought out in the investigation are believed 
to be applicable also to other sections of 
the country. In order to demonstrate this 
fact the investigation stored various lots ol 
carefully handled cherries and of commer- 
cially handled cherries for varying periods 
in a refrigerator car, in which the conditions 
were made as nearly as possible identical 
with those under which the fruit would trav- 
el in actual commercial practice. At the 
end of five days in the iced car, the carefully 
handled fruit showed an average of only 
0.5 per cent of decay, while the commercially 
handled fruit showed 2.8 per cent of decay, 
or practically 6 times the amount. At the 
end of 10 days the carefully handled fruit 
had 1.5 per cent of decay, and the commer- 
cially handled lots 12.3 per cent, or 8 times 
as much. Ten days is approximately the 
time required to ship fruit from the Willa- 
mette Valley to Chicago. Similar results 
were obtained from experiments with prune 
although with them the percentage of decay 
for both commercially handled and care- 
fully handled fruit was smaller than with 
cherries. 

Changing Names of Plants—Prof. L. H. 
Bailey recently read a paper before the 
American Philosophical Society, which has 
been issued in pamphlet form. It contains 
wisdom which characterizes all of Bailey’s 
sayings and writings. Following is an ex 
cerpt taken from it: “The present situation 
in nomenclature is a vivid illustration of the 
failure of arbitrary means of standardiza- 
tion. The situation also has a social sig- 
nificance, as I shall attempt to suggest. The 
probability is that we should sooner have 
arrived at our destination and with no 
greater confusion if we had allowed the sit- 
uation to work itself out without formal 
regulation, recognizing more fully the prin- 
ciple of usage which in the end controls all 
language. We have probably made a mis- 
take in endeavoring to substitute arbitrary 
priority for stability; at all events we might 


have saved ourselves the very amusing ex- 
ercise of substituting an older name in order 
that we might make the name stayle. It 
now looks as if usage were, after all, to 
control in the end, and in some regards, 
quite independently of arbitrary regulations. 
The principle of undeviating priority has not 
yet controlled for any length of time in the 
development of language. It is a false 
premise. * The public has real rights 
in the names of plants.—Pacific Garden. 


Pedigreed Nursery Stock—The recent 
work of the bureau of plant industry has 
shown some very interesting results from 
the practice of bud selection. This work 
has shown conclusively that pedigreed nur- 
sery stock is just as important in raising 
productive fruit trees as pedigreed calves 
in raising a high grade of cattle. They 
attach even more importance to bud selec- 
tion in tree production than to seed selec- 
tion in corn and cotton. Their experience, 
covering several years, has shown the old 
practice of taking buds from young trees 
to be unwise. In this manner a great many 
worthless trees are produced. Bud wood 
should be chosen only from old, bearing 
trees on which a close record has been 
kept for a number of years. These trees, in 
addition to being good bearers, should con- 
form to your standard type. Nor is it 
enough to select your bud wood from a pro- 
ductive or desirable tree; it should also be 
chosen from a limb which is productive and 
which has strong, healthy buds.—Fred W. 
Davis, Texas Commissioner of Agriculture. 

P. T. Evans, Riverside, Cal., has 150 bud- 
ded trees of what he*claims is a seedless 
apple and it is reported that he will dis- 
tribute them without charge to various parts 
of the country for experimental purposes. 
it is said that the original tree had a good 
crop last year. Through American Fruits 
last year the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture expressed doubt as to such a variety. 











E. P. BERNARDIN 
Parsons Wholesale Nurseries 


Parsons, Kansas 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


Early Harvest & Kenoyer B. B. Fine root 


grown plants in quantity. 


Peach and Jap Plums. For those wanting 
fine stock for retail trade. 


Compass Cherry. Large supply of one year 


trees. 
Shade Trees. 
Price right. 
Fine Blocks. Ornamental Shrubs and Ever- 
greens grown especially for Landscape 
work. 


Fine assortment, all sizes. 





Bailey’s New Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


On Easy Terms. Prospectus Free 


American Fruits Pub. Co., Rechester, N. Y. 


Three Years for $3.00 


The subscription price of ““Ameri- 
can Fruits” is $1.50 a year. A 
special offer is made however, of 
three years’ subscription for $3.00, 
if paid in advance. 





A superier magazine for the 
price of the other kind 





Price list ready. 


850,000 Grape Vines, 69 Varieties 
50,000 Ornamental Shrubbery, 100 Varieties 
750,000 Small Fruits, 57 Varieties 
200,000 Perennial Plants, 120 Varieties 


Strong, young and thrifty, with excellent fibrous roots. 


LEWIS ROESCH, Box W. Fredonia, N. Y 


Also lining out stock, 
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There is Just One Kind of Berberry 
Thunbergii Seedlings We Grow 


‘“‘Top Notch’”’ 


IN ALL RESPECTS 


ORDER N OW 


We are growing 500 acres of other lines of stock. Our JAN- 


UARY BULLETIN will tell the story. 


lf you don’t receive it, 


write at once, it is a money-saver for you. 


C. R. BURR @ CO. 


Manchester, Conn. 
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Pecan Areas of the United States 


Limits Within Which the Pecan May be Profitably Grown in This Country. Boundaries of the Three Pecan 
Belts are Shown by Heavy Lines.—See Page 33 
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I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS COMPANY 


PLANTER AND FIRMER 








| Better 
Guest ‘ : mn Bic kepanets Sows So and more 
Labor . 
Uniform 
and 
Stands of 
Time- 
Stocks 
Saving Grafts 
ra 
Devices 
Cuttings, etc. 
for 3 
| at less 
Nurserymen | 
| Cost 





Write for descriptive circular, with testimonials from Leading Nurserymen of Eighteen States of the Union. 
If they can’t get along without them, can you? 


Take this matter up at once. Have machines for spring planting 


I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co. The Monroe Nursery, Monroe, Mich. 


(See our other ad. in this magazine) 
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Panama-Pacific Awards 5 } 
NURSERY STOCK H h B PI t § 
Fancher Creek Nurseries, collection of or- a away sS erry an ~ 7 
namental and flowering plants and nursery 4 
stock (130 plants), medal of honor. (Lake County, Ohio Grown) , 
California Nursery Co., collective exhibit . ¢ 
berried shrubs and plants, gold medal. — You cannot buy better, even though you paid more ) 
N. F. Vanderbilt, San Rafael, collective 2 
exhibit berried shrubs and plants, bronze The leading varieties in large quantity, graded in from two to four grades as to ; 
medal. ; a variety and class, are offered the trade at attractive prices. Send your want list now, 5 
Albert F. Etter, Briceland, hybrid straw- that we may quote you a price on the whole want, be it for 1000 or 100,000, ; 
berries (120 varieties), gold medal. ( 
. ~ . ry » 
C. C. Morse & Co., California seeds, grand We Offer in Blackberry— $ 
prize, and several other awards. Root Cutting, Sucker or Transplants, Ancient Briton, Eldorado Erie, Early Harvest, § 
NUTS Early King, Blowers, Mercereau Ohmer, Rathbun, Stones Hardy, Snyder, Taylor, > 
Orange county, collective commercial ex- Watt, Ward, Iceberg and Lucietia Dewberry. ( 
hibit of walnuts, grand prize; walnut oil, “ r 
silver medal. We Offer in Raspberry— > 
Yolo county, educational exhibit of al Tip Cane and Transplants. (Black) Gregg, Cumberland, Kansas and Plum Farmer, 
monds, grand prize. (Purple) Columbian, Haymaker, Cardinal, Shaffers Colossal and ROYAL PURPLE { 
California) Almond Growers Exchange, (the best of all purple sorts). (Yellow) Golden Queen, very fine cane and Trans- 5 
commercial exhibit of almonds, grand prize. plants of these at a bargain. (Red Varieties ) St. Regis, (Everbearipg) Perfection, 1 
California Nursery Company, assorted col- Eaton, Herbert, Loudon, Cuthbert, Miller, Marlboro, Ruby and Early King. ‘ 
lection of nuts, gold medal. Strawberry Plants too—QOnly such varieties as produce large to very large berries, > 
Capay Almond Growers’ Association, col- including the Fall bearers are grown and offered from 2 
lective exhibit commercial varieties of al- ~ 
menéa, geld metal. FERTILE ACRES FARMS 
aye gt Nut — Co., Berkeley, Where the most extensive acreage is devoted exclusively to propagating Berry plants 2 
apricot oil, bronze medal. under one management in Ohio—if not the United States. ; 
FRESH FRUITS ss § 
Among the winners of prizes for fresh Growing fine plants and berries is our Business 
fruit displays, in addition to the grand prize 2 
won by the State of Montana as announced Prompt Service is our Hobby ; 
in the last issue of American Fruits, were: . 
State of California, deciduous fruit dis- When you want plants and service as good as Hathaway's 
play, grand prize. ‘ 
Stewart Fruit Company, collective exhibit YOU SHOULD BUY OF HATHAWAY ] 
ol citrus fruits in variety, grand prize. Yours for quality Plants , 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Fresno- WICK HATHAWAY ‘ 
Gusasti-Oakville collective educational ex- Madison. Ohio ; 
hibit, Vinifera grapes, grand prize. —— § 
California Nursery Company, educational A. A. of N. Permanent Badge No. 157 . te 5 
exhibit of fruits in variety, grand prize. P.S. I offer a few hundred Butterfly Bush plants for Spring Delivery Tuars Ma” ; 
George C. Roeding, Fresno, Calimyrna 
' BIBL IID DOOOOmrnr wv 








figs, grand prize. 








State of New York, largest and best ex- Charles A. Chambers, formerly of Fresno, Wilhelm Miller of the College of Agricul 
hibit of apples in cold storage, grand prize. Cal., is manager of the nursery department ture, University of Illinois, has published 
, . sca pee of the Luther Burbank Company, San Fran- Circular 184 of 36 pages and 100 illustra 
George A. W. White, Lafayette, Ill., has i He i retty busy just now outlinin tion n “The Prairie Style of Landscape 
r 4 » . » ‘ISCO. » 1s > Ss Ss rad s oO 2 fairie ° | a SCi 3 

sold his nursery to George Vansickle of ‘'©° .o yJ — 2 = — 
West Jersey and will remove to Kewanee, plans for development, but we shall hear Gardening. It will stimulate the demand 


Il. from him again soon. for ornamental nursery stock. 


YOUNGERS,& 0. || ~The Monroe Nursery 


Apple Trees Peach Trees Compass Cherry Established 1847 
SHADE TREES 

Ash Catalpa Elm Maple Sycamore 

Lombardy Poplar — Linden Black Walnut | Peach Gooseberries 


CONANT SUES Currants Berberis | 


Flowering Almond Prunis Triloba 


Snowball Siberian Dogwood Spirea Van Houtte 


Spirea Van Houttei Spirea Arguta Other Ornamental Shrubs. H. P. Roses, Etc. 
SEEDLINGS Will be pleased to quote on your list of wants 


Apple Cherry Pear Plum 
Maple Box Elder Catalpa Osage 1. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 
WRITE FOR PRICES MONROE, MICH. 





Offers a fine stock of 








High Grade 
Bosk N Stock , 
oskoop Nursery Stoc Rochester Lithographing Co. 


of any Description sansa "e © 





Largest Assortments 
HARDY RHODODENDRONS FRUIT PLATES OF ALL 
HARDY AZALEAS 
HARDY CONIFERS a KINDS 


MAGNOLIAS 
BOXWOOD 
Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL NEW Descriptive Catalogues 

_ we READY MADE Plate Books 
and PROMPT SERVICE 


FELIX & DYKHUIS, Boskoop, Holland Send for Catalogue 
HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT 
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Ampriran Fruits 


An International Journal 


Nurseries, Arboriculture, 
Commercial Horticulture 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Ellwanger 6 Barry Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Phones: - Main 1602; Main 2802 
RALPH T. OLCOTT, Pres. and Treas. 


Chief International Publication of the Kind 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, in advance 7 - - - $1.50 
To Foreign Countries, and Canada - 2.00 
Single Copies - - - - - 7 15 





Advertisements should reach this office by 
the 15th of the month previous to date of 
publication. 

Drafts on New York, or postal orders, in- 
stead of checks, are requested. 


ROCHESTER, N, Y., FEB, 1916 


“Horticulture in its true sense is the art 
of cultivating tree fruits, smal! fruits, vine- 
yards, nut trees, flowers, ornamental shrubs, 
trees and plants and all kinds of vegetables. 
Horticulture Is one phase of agricultural 
activity that Is not only necessary for the 
support of mankind by furnishing fruits and 
vegetables for his consumption, but tends to 
make his life more enjoyable by giving him 
flowers, shrubs and trees to decorate his 
home, both indoors and out.”—Nebraska 
Horticulture. 





Fruit Growers at Nursery Meetings 


Nurserymen and fruit growers mingled 
pleasantly and profitably at all the state and 
district horticultural society meetings of 
the season. The nurserymen have long been 
welcomed at these meetings; indeed again 
and again we have chronicled the election 
of nurserymen as officers of the fruit grow- 
ers’ associations and there is scarcely a 
meeting of any of these societies without 
one or more nurserymen'§ scheduled for 
prominent parts on the program. 

This being the case, why should not an 
invitation be extended to representative 
fruit growers, now and then, to attend the 
meetings of the nurserymen’s associations 
and take part in the proceedings? The in- 
terest of the fruit grower is linked closely 
with that of the nurseryman and _ vice 
versa. ik 


Publicity Again 


At the recent meeting of the Southeastern 
Iowa Horticultural Society Mrs. Fred Lazell 
in an address urged the planting of more 
evergreens. Mrs. Lazell asked the members 
of the convention to do their utmost to see 
that evergreen trees were planted, not sim- 
ply because they gave shade or were of 
financial value, but because of a duty to the 
state. She described the various types of 
evergreen trees and their characteristic 
quality of keeping their color through all 
seasons. The final plea for more evergreens 
was that they do more than any other type 


of tree to beautify the landscape, and it is 
the duty of every person to try and add 
something to the beauty of his state. 

Now this is fine publicity for the nursery- 
men, even though it cost them nothing. But 
ought the nursery trade to depend wholly 
upon free and casual advertising here and 
there? Ought these not to be systematic 
effort at some cost? 








Have you your copy 
American Frults 
Directory of Nurserymen? 
1915 Edition 
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Get Down To Cash Basis 


What has been done in response to the 
very practical and timely article published 
in the February, 1915, issue of American 
Fruits by J. W. Schuette, St. Louis, on 
“What Nursery Trade Terms Should Mean”? 
We do not remember to have seen in print 
a single expression by anyone in the trade 
upon the subject, though the address by 
Mr. Schuette was read both before the 
Western Association of Nurserymen and the 
American Association of Nurserymen, in an- 
nual conventions. 

Mr. Schuette directed attention to the 
very lax business methods employed by so 
many nurserymen as to amount to a general 
practice in the trade—the giving credit for 
six months’ time, and expecting payments 
twice a year, in June and December. 

Apparently this is a relic of the customs 
of early days in the nursery business. Now 
that the American Association has discarded 
methods of forty years ago, has adopted a 
constitution drawn to conform to modern 
conditions and in several ways has evinced 
a desire to rank with other national asso- 
ciations representing great industries, ought 
not some definite action to be taken on this 
subject of long credits? 

The question will at once be asked: What 
can be done by the Association? The answer 
is not easy. But at least the Association 
could discuss the matter, not only once, but 
often and persistently, until the inconven- 
ience and altogether irrational methods of 
the present time shall meet with such gen- 
eral disapproval as to cause reform by in- 
dividual action, voluntarily. 

Is there no one among the membership 
of the American Association of Nurserymen, 
or outside of it, who has an opinion to ex- 
press on this subject? Should not the terms 
of credit in the nursery trade be much 
shorter and an inducement for prompt pay- 
ment be extended more generally by cash 
discounts? We shall be glad to voice the 
opinions of our readers. 

Later—There has just come to hand a 
communication from a business man who 
recently entered the nursery business. He 
says: 

“In going into the nursery business I 
have studied it very carefully and it seems 
to me that the nurserymen are doing busi- 
ness in a different way from any other line 
of successful business. I refer to their 
custom of selling all goods at wholesale for 
December ist and June 1st payments. The 
man who pays his bills promptly helps pay 
the loss—and this loss, from what I can 
learn, amounts to not less than twenty per 
cent.” 

This observant writer is exactly right. We 
doubt that there is a successful line of busi- 
ness conducted on a basis so unstable as is 
that of the present day nursery methods. 

Verily it was high time that the American 
Association reorganized. Now if the organ- 
ization is to be of practical benefit to a 
business which sorely needs reorganizing 
in several important particulars, let it act 
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fearlessly and promptly. The best things 
that have happened to the national asso- 
ciation date from the June, 1915, meeting in 
Detroit. But the association should plan for 
still greater steps in advance. 

A step in the right direction is noted in 
the advertisement of the Planter’s Nursery 
Company, Winfield, Kansas, in this issue of 
American Fruits. Here is a bid for business 
on a cash basis—something that ought to 
make nurserymen sit up and ask what 
change is this that has come over the spirit 
of their dreams. Think of it! A bona fide 
proposition to transact nursery business on 
a cash basis! Why, that sounds like a pro- 
position in any one of a large number of 
successful lines of business. But it seems, 
somehow, to be new to the nursery business. 
We do not remember having seen anything 
of the kind before. The idea is welcome: 
the originator is to be congratulated and we 
promise to stand by him and do all in our 
power to preserve this plan of originality. 
May his tribe increase. 





For Clean Nursery Practice 


In another column of this issue of Ameri- 
can Fruits is an extract from an article in 
a farm paper discussing trees untrue to 
name and stating that some nurserymen 
“get by with some pretty shady business,” 
depending upon the planter’s aversion to 
publicity and the difficulty of establishing 
a case in court. 

Is this kind of matter good for the nursery 
trade generally? Does it increase or de- 
crease the planter’s faith in nurserymen? 
If the statement quoted is not true, some 
nursery trade organization which can speak 
with authority ought vigorously to deny it. 
If there is a basis of truth for such a state- 
ment where does inaction in the matter 
leave the American Association? Can the 
national organization of nurserymen afford 
to allow that statement to stand without 
either a denial that will hold or definite ac- 
tion looking toward the rooting out of prac- 
tices in the trade which are an injury to all? 

We have repeatedly argued that in addi- 
tion to an arbitration committee, an execu- 
tive committee, a paid attorney and a paid 
secretary, the Association should have ma- 
chinery for ascertaining the truth of charges 
of malpractice against any nurseryman, 
whether a member of the Association or not, 
and for proceeding accordingly. This is im- 
portant work and it would be expecting too 
much to expect a committee to devote the 
necessary time to investigation without re- 
muneration. Therefore this work and much 
of the work of other committees should de- 
volve upon a paid secretary who should de- 
vote all his time to the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Is it too early in the 20th century for the 
American Association to take up this work 
in behalf of clean methods in nursery prac- 
tice? Some organization of nurserymen is 
going to do it eventually—why not now? 


If it relates to Commercial Horticulture it 
is in “American Frults.” 
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Another Quarantine Coming 

Notice is hereby given that the Secretary 
of Agriculture has determined that there 
exists in Europe, Asia, the Dominion of Can- 
ada and Newfoundland a dangerous pine dis- 
ease known as the white pine blister rust 
(Peridermium strobi Kleb.), new to and not 
heretofore widely prevalent or distributed 
within or throughout the United States, and 
that it may be necessary to forbid the im- 
portation into the United States of all 
species and varieties of the genera Ribes 
and Grossularia, known to be carriers of 
this dangerous pine disease. 

In accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 7 of the Plant Quarantine Act of August 
20, 1912 (37 Stat. L., 315), a public hearing 
will be held at the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., at ten o’clock a. m., 
on February 4, 1916, in order to determine 
whether or not importations of all or certain 
species and varieties of the genera Ribes 
and Grossularia from the countries above 
specified, should be forbidden. Any per- 
son interested in the proposed quarantine 
will be heard, either in person or by attor- 
ney. 

The department says: 

The white pine blister rust, like citrus 
blight and blister blight, is an important 
disease which was introduced into the coun- 
try on nursery stock before the passage of 
the Federal Plant Quarantine Law. Ninety 
per cent of the infections now in America 
came from a single German nursery. The 
disease, it is said, can be controlled in the 
Eastern States, where it now exists, but if 
it finds its way into the Western torests 
there is no likelihood that its spread can be 
successfully checked. At the present time 
these forests are free from blister rust and 
it can only be introduced into them through 
nursery stock of 5-leaved pines or currants. 
A quarantine against the relatively limited 
traffic in this stock is, therefore, believed 
to be a necessary precaution. 

As an additional safeguard, it also is pro- 
posed to prohibit the entry of 5-leaved pine 
nursery stock from Canada and of nursery 
stock of currants and gooseberries from 
Canada, Europe and Asia. These questions 
will be considered at the same hearing as 
the proposed domestic quarantine. 

The importance of protecting the white 
pine forests from the blister rust may be 
inferred from the fact that in New England, 
New York and Pennsylvania alone there 
are still 15 billion feet of mature white pine 
valued at not less than $75,000,000, and in 
the Lake States, 12 billion feet valued at 
$96,000,000. In the enormous forests of the 
West the white pine and sugar pine are 
among the most valuable trees. 


Moving Bearing Apple Trees 

A proposition which will cause’ exper- 
ienced horticulturists to raise their eyebrows 
and demand a bill of particulars is that of 
Samuel Fraser, Geneseo, N. Y., who pro- 
poses the planting of bearing apple trees 
instead of one, two or three year old trees. 

An exhibit attracting wide attention at 
the meeting last month of the New York 
State Fruit Growers’ was a large apple tree 
that has already been bearing fruit. This 
has been specially grown in such a way 
that it can be moved from place to place, it 
is said, without injury to its bearing possi- 
bilities. The tree is one of a great many 
that have been grown by Samuel Fraser, of 
Geneseo, and represents his idea of the way 
large sized bearing trees should be handled 
in order that they may be successfully 
moved when eight to ten years old. 

“I believe this is the first time a tree of 
this kind has been placed on public exhi- 
bition,” said Mr. Fraser. “Usually apple 


trees, one, two or three years old, are moved 
but at the present time there is an increas- 
ing demand, especially on the part of those 
who have recently bought city lots, for trees 
that will not take several years before 
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Zo Sojourning 
NURSERY MEN: 
HORTICULTURISTS: 


| Whe nin Ra heste - N. Pa the hub 
of the Western New York Nursery 
and Orchard districts, make yous 
headquarters at the offices of the 
| American Fruits Publishing Com- 
pany, 121, 123, 125 Ellwanger & 
Barry building, 39 State street, in 
the heart of the city, from which easy 
| communication may be had by tele- 
| phone or by electric or steam cars 
directly with any point in the city or 
surrounding towns. 

Have your mail directed to abo 
address when contemplating a trip to 
Western New York. 
they produce fruit. It was in order to dem- 
onstrate that this method of moving apple 
bearing trees was possible that I started 
this experiment about eight years ago. | 
am now thoroughly convinced that’ the 
method is a success.” 


Cold and common storage warehouses in 
the Spokane valley, Wash., to cost $20,000 
to $25,000 will be erected this spring and 
summer by the Spokane Fruit Growers’ 
company. 
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(irand Traverse Exchange 
Kditor American Fruits: 


New into the Grand 
Traverse Fruit & Produce Exchange at the 


blood was injected 


annual meeting of the membership held on 
January 15. Four new men were put on the 


board of directors and they are men who 


make the wheels go 
Titus, 
of the First National Bank of Traverse City, 
Charles W. 


are accustomed to 


around. They are Leon F. cashier 


Wheelock, manager of the Citi- 


zens’ Telephone Company, Robert Wiley, 
formerly manager of the Northport Fruit 
Growers’ Association, and Robert Linsley 


who formerly engaged in business in 
Chicago. Mr. Wheelock was elected presi- 
dent and Mr. Linsley secretary. It is the 
intention of the new board to push the co- 
operative idea to the limit, and as far as 
possible eliminate the sending of fruit and 
Last year 


was 


farm products on consignment. 
the Exchange handled 58 cars on a co-oper- 
ative basis and this year with strong men in 
the saddle four, if not ten times, that num- 
ber will be sent through the organization. 

R. H. ELSWORTH, Manager. 
Traverse City, Mich. 

A. A. Van Vranken’'s Sons, Rexford, Sara- 
toga county, N. Y., won the gold medal 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition on Deli- 
cious apples grown in Saratoga county, N. 
Y., which speaks well for the behavior of 
the variety in the East. 





L. & 


2. Under the new constitution it is 


3. While the benefits emanating 


WHY I SHOULD RETAIN MY MEMBERSHIP IN AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
NURSERYMEN 


TO MEMBERS OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN: 

is the one organization representative of nurserymen of the United States, 
the one organization where the interests of all 
ties, organization, money, co-operation is provided under the Detroit constitution. 


from 


merge. 


organization of comprehensive possibili- 


the reorganized association will prove 


beneficial to the nursery interests as a whole, those benefits will be much greater to 
the membership than to the fellow on the outside. Today as not heretofore, the 
troubles of the membership, for instance along legislative lines, are the Association's 
troubles, and ample provision has been made for the protection of every member of 
the Association. Unjust and discriminatory legislation in many states, coupled with 


the domineering spirit of “ye inspector” oftimes, has been the nurseryman’s “night 
mare.” Today the Association's flag of protection floats over every member. To 
feel that the great Americtn Association of Nurserymen is going to demand a square 


deal for every member, that the troubles of the individual member find a hearty re- 
sponse on the part of the Association, brings a feeling of confidence, protection, and 
hope, the worth of which is inestimable. To feel one’s self a part of a big, intelligent, 


capable organization inspires hope and confidence. 
4. It is worth while to be a member of the American Association of Nursery- 
men because of the possibilities of service to others as well as to one’s self. It is 


building along co-operative lines. There is more real satisfaction in serving than in 
being served. One man can accomplish little in working alone. Five hundred men, 
our present membership, can be a power when their energies are directed to a single 
purpose. Five hundred men unselfishly striving to better conditions in their chosen 
avocation will bring results. It means a greater volume of business and better pro- 
fits than formerly. It means better and heppier homes for the nurserymen. It means 


a more intelligent service. It means success. 


5. It is worth while to be a member of the American Association of Nurserymen 
from a purely social point of view—one of five hundred of the biggest hearted, big- 
gest brained men in the United States. If there were no other benefits, it is worth 
the cost to come in contact with the membership of the National Association because 
“I become a part of every man who comes in contact with me.” No man can be satis- 
fied with less than his best who mingles once each year with members of American 
Association of Nurserymen, in convention. 
could be enumerated, it is desir- 


in America retain his membership. The small 
infinitesimal, the benefits incompar- 


6. For these and other reasons which 
able that every worthy nurseryman 
additional cost under the new constitution is 
able. Every member of June, 1915, remains a member by subscribing to the provi- 
sions of the new constitution. The Association needs every worthy nurseryman in 
the United States, and every nurseryman needs the Association. There may be 
some feature of the work which you do not understand. Any member of the executive 
committee or the secretary, Mr. Hall, will be glad to enlighten you. There are many 
reasons why the 1916 convention at Milwaukee should be the greatest meeting ever 
held. It is most probable that it will be necessary to adopt amendments to con- 
stitution and by-laws from time to time.. Whatever may be necessary to make this 
organization the most potent factor in the upbuilding of the nursery interests of 
America, with patience, with loyalty, and with courage, let us approach the task. 


J. R. MAYHEW. 


many 
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The Possibilities and Future of Fruit Growing 


PROF. JAMES G. MOORE, University of Wisconsin, before Indiana Horticultural Society 


A fruit clearing house system, however, 
is not the only important factor influencing 
the possibilities of fruit growing. If we can 
judge from present conditions, a campaign 
of education among people producing mar 
ket fruit is possibly more needed just at 
present than anything else. It is a cam- 
paign of education along many lines. One 
of the first of these which needs attention is 
the question of what constitutes market 
fruit. Last year when the East had a bump 
er crop of fruit, so far as | could detect the 
Madison market showed very few barrels 
of fruit which could be called No. 1. Tie 
grocer was either ignorant of what the con- 
sumer has a right to expect when he buys 
fruit, or he was dishonest in what he offered 
the purchaser. Personally, | believe the lat 
ter assumption. It might seem that it is 
not education that is needed in cases of 
this kind. Such a man does need education, 
however. He needs to learn that when he 
foists upon the consuming public an article 
which falls below what it purports to be, he 
is reducing the demand for that commodity 
and that if he stays in the business long, 
he will sooner or later reap the reward of 
his unwise policy. I recall distinctly when 
the growers of one of your sister states 
found it necessary to sell their fruit under 
the false pretenses that it was produced in 
another state because of the disrepute into 
which the product had fallen because of just 
such a policy. This was too high a price 
for the industry to pay when that state had 
at one time stood probably second to none 
in her product and in her reputation for 
supplying good fruit. 

Some will contend that this condition is 
not due to the commercial fruit grower, but 
to the home orchardist who in seasons of 
abundant crops puts his improperly cared 
for surplus upon the market, and that he is 
not open to education of this kind because 
he is not sufficiently affected. Possibly it 
is true that a considerable part of the igno- 
mony and disastrous results of such a policy 
is due to the home orchardist, but I am un- 
willing to admit that he cannot be educated. 
I believe in compulsory education in certain 
cases. As commercial fruit growers, I be- 
lieve we have not been energetic enousi 
in our efforts to educate by compulsory 
methods the growers who refuse to learn 
without compulsion. Your neighbor, be he 
farm orchardist or commercial orchardist, is 
a detriment to your business whenever lhe 
puts upon the market a package of inferior 
fruit. As a people we are rapidly coming 
to believe that when one man exercises his 
liberty in a way which is detrimental to the 
community, it is perfectly proper to curtail 
his liberty in such a way that the commun- 
ity will not be made to suffer. Ontario has 
iong recognized this principle in connection 
with her fruit industry and compels by 
statute that Ontario fruit be offered for sale 
under a system of labeling which enables 
the purchaser to know that he is getting 
what he pays for. A considerable percent- 
age of the apples appearing on the markets 
of the United States would never reach the 
market if the uneducated grower was made 


to learn the folly of putting culls in the 
barrel, by being compelled by law to label 
his barrel as per the lowest grade which it 
contained “culls.” What we need is not 
so much a law fixing a standard which may 
be accepted at the option of the grower, 
but which compels him to designate the 
grade correctly whether he wishes to or 
not. 

| believe another important item in com- 
pulsory education in fruit growing is that 
spraying is an essential of successful fruit 
growing and that if the industry is to sur- 
vive, orchard pests must be controlled. Here 
again it is the farm orchardist who gives us 
most of our trouble for the day is past 
when commercial orchardists fail to spray. 
We have laws making our neighbor liable it 
he does not control the noxious weeds on his 
farm, or if he harbors a dog which kills our 
sheep, but he can breed thousands of cod- 
ling moths, canker worms on San Jose scale 
and maintain an incubator for all kinds ot 
fungus diseases which may destroy our 
fruits and trees and we never question his 
right to do so, at least we have never ques- 
tioned it sufficiently to make him understand 
that we mean business. Has a man any 
more right to maintain a breeding place for 
pests which may destroy his neighbor's fruit 
than he has to keep a dog which kills his 
neighbor’s sheep or produce weeds which 
may damage his neighbor’s crops? Unlike 
some of the western fruit centers, we of the 
East are possibly not ready for a compul- 
sory spraying law, but it is time that the 
commercial grower began to consider this 
matter seriously, for pest control has be- 
come a considerable item in the expense of 
producing a crop of fruit. 

A third line of educational work which 


the fruit grower must undertake to insure 
a great future for the industry is the edu- 
cation of the consuming public to the merits 
of the commodity he has to offer. The fruit 
grower has depended too long upon the 
grocer to do this work for him. The grocer 
has too many commodities to advertise to 
push any one in a most effective manner. 
The western fruit grower has already awak- 
ened to this fact and has begun his own 
advertising campaign. The eastern growers 
must get in line if they expect to increase 
greatly the demand for their products. Here 
again we have a project which can only be 
handled effectively, on a large scale, through 
organization. Here is an enterprise which 
might well elicit the attention of our state 
societies or when we have a national clear- 
ing house for our different fruits, the adver- 
tising of that fruit might well become an 
important function of the organization rep- 
resenting it. In this event, all the growers 
of that particular fruit would share in the 
advertising of their product. 

The average housewife knows little about 
the various uses to which fruit may be put 
and practically nothing about the varieties 
best adapted to a particular use and the 
of the finer details concerning the fruit 
grower himself has scarcely learned some 
of the finer detailes concerning the fruit 
which he is producing. When we can in- 
form the housewife about some of these 
things, she will have more successes which 
will result naturally in increased demand, 
but we cannot do it successfully until we 
undertake it co-operatively. 

The grower needs education concerning 


Continued on Page 44 




















A BowL oF SOBER PARAGON CHESTNUTS IN THE Burs 


TREES FOR SALE; WRITE FOR PRICES 


C. K. SOBER, LewissBure, Pa. 





Cash Buyers 


Quote Cash Prices Instead of Regular List 


We Offer for Spring 1916 


Jalifornia Privet by the car load. We grow hedge by the 


100,000 and can make close prices on car load shipments. 


Send for sample. 


KEIFFER PEARS 


We have some extra fine trees. 


Notice—Attach cash discount to all wholesale price lists 


sent us or quote cash prices on items you can do on carload 


lots. We buy on cash basis. 


We Offer—Shade Trees, Elm, Maple, Poplar, Carolina, 
Norway, Silver, Catalpa and General Line of Fruit Trees. 


The Planter’s Nursery Co. 


GEO. C. MITCHELL, Mgr. 


KANSAS 


WINFIELD, 


PEACH SEED 


We can offer N. C. Peacn Seed put up in barrels ready to 
plant in the Spring. 


PEACH TREES OUR SPECIALTY 
We have 200,000 in various grades. Our trees are true to 


been tested 
you sample. 


name. We have our own orchards, where every variety has 
We have all the leading varieties. Let us send 


Try a Few LOWRY APPLE 


One of the coming commercial apples. 


Besides these specialties we have a general line of Fruits 


and Ornamental Stock. . 
Write for surplus list. 


Ww. T. HOOD & CO. 


OLD DOMINION NURSERIES 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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Kaw Valley the Center for American Seedlings 


Under date of December 27, 1915, the 
Topeka, Kan., Capital said: 

About 90 per cent of the apple seedlings 
produced in the world are raised in the Kaw 
river valley between Lawrence and St. 
Marys and probably more than 25 per cent 
of this amount is raised in the north part of 
Shawnee county. Among the big producers 
in Shawnee county this year were F. W. 
Watson who raised 173 acres; Taylor and 
Sons, who raised twenty-eight acres, and J. 
H. Skinner and Son, who raised about thirty 
It is estimated that the total produc- 
Lawrence to St. Marys is 800 
is about the total for the 


acres. 
tion from 
acres, and this 
i nited States. 
RAISES THOUSANDS OF TONS 

F. W. Watson is the greatest individual 
producer in the world,says the Kansas paper. 
He devotes his time exclusively to the busi- 
ness and raised many thousand tons during 
the past season. In addition to handling the 
amount which he produced he has or will 
handle a large part of those which are pro- 
duced by other growers. 

Mr. Watson handles these seedlings in a 
storage shed located near the Union Pacific 
tracks on Monroe street and has already 
shipped forty carloads this season. He sells 


TOWNSEND’S 
Strawberry Plants 


Wholesale Nursery 


Fully Selected for the Trade 
Wecan supply you with our FAMOUS EAST- 
ERN SHO’ plants at a smaller cost than 
you can dig and pack them 
About 50,000,000 plants this season 
ASK FOR SPECIAL PRICES 
3,000,000 Senator Dunlap | the Twins that 
1,000,000 Warfield ) win 
1,000,000 Early Ozark (best extra grade) 
2,000,000 Big Joe (Johnson) greatest late 
berry on earth 
150,000 Bubach, old standard, mid season 
250,000 Brandywine, late 
8,000,000 Klondyke, the great commercial 
variety 
10,000,000 Missionary, (the great southern 
variety, (early) 
250,000 Sample, popular late variety 
500,000 Chesapeake, a good late 
300,000 Fendall, a good mate for Chesapeake 
2,000,000 Gandy, standard late 
Our list comprises over 100 varieties in- 
cluding a few acres of Everbearing. ‘‘If it 
is strawberry plants you will need no other 
list but ours.’’ 


E. W. TOWNSEND 
Square Deal Nursery, Salisbury, Maryland 


Mention “American Fruits” 


LINING OUT STOCK 


EE 
BARBERRY THUNBERGII 
AMOOR RIVER NORTH PRIVET 
IBOTA PRIVET 
POLISH NEW HARDY PRIVET 
Also heavy stock up to 3-4 ft. 
Send for Catalogue 


ONARGA NURSERY COMPANY 


ONARGA, ILL. 


APPLE, PEACH, PEAR 
AND STRAWBERRY 











In heavy surplus at Right prices 


The Wolverine Co-' 
PAW Aw, 


srative Nursery Co., Ltd. 
MICH. 


them to nurserymen in all sections of the 
country, especially in southern points. 

An attempt was made to raise seedlings 
in the northwest, Oregon or Washington, but 
the affair was a failure 
peated. 

FRANCE PRODUCES A FEW 

Practically all the seedlings which are not 
raised in the Kaw valley raised in 
France, but this year the production has 
been greatly reduced on account of the 
shortage of labor. Some effort 
made in recent years to raise them in Ger- 
many and the affair was partially successful, 
but the production was so limited that prac- 
tically all of them were retained for their 
own use. Small quantities of the French 
seedlings have been used in the United 
States by nurserymen. 

Hence the source of supply is furnished 
by Shawnee county producers. The 
lings are sold to nurserymen to be grafted 
into the various varieties of apple trees or 
are set out in the spring and budded with 
the various varieties during the summer 
season. 

WAR WILL HAVE LITTLE EFFECT 

Mr. Watson does not think that the Amer 
ican market this year will be greatly influ 
enced by the lack of production in France. 
The climate conditions during the last year 


and was not re- 


are 


has been 


seed 


were not conducive to a large consumption 
of seedlings and this may effect next sea- 
son’s operations. The supplies from’ France 
United States 
during the months of January and February. 
So it will be impossible to determine what 


usually are received in the 


effect the absence of these foreign products 
will have on the market. 

Mr. Watson is unable to determine or even 
make a good guess on the effect on the mar- 
ket prices, so he is dealing in seedlings with 


caution. Mr. Watson also raised eleven 
acres of pear seedlings this season. 
A Marketing Method—Where attention 


was given to the production of high-class 
fruit and an effort was made to get beyond 
the local markets, satisfactory results were 
secured. In Greene County, Indiana, where 
the apple crop was very large, the county 
agent interested a commission firm in es- 
tablishing an office in the county. This firm 
bought from the farmers more than 35,000 
bushels of apples, paying about $25,000. 
Never before in the history of this county 
has there been shipped in any one year more 
than 6,000 bushcls of apples. It is true, 
too, that many farmers in the county were 
unable to sell their fruit to this commission 
firm because it was not of good quality. 
Sufficient has been done, however, in many 
sections of the state to demonstrate clearly 
that where fruit of high quality is produced 
large and profitable returns can be secured. 
G. I. Christie, Purdue University. 








Rhodotypus Kerrioides 2-3 ft. 
Viburnum Opulus 18-24 in.; 2-3 ft. 
Privet Ibota 18-24 in.; 2-3 ft.; 3-4 ft. 


Rhus Copallina 18-24 in.; 2-3 ft. 


YOUNG 


Write to-day for our complete list. 





SHRUBS 


Berberis Thunbergi, 12-18 in.; 18-24 in.; 24-30 in. 

Berberis Purpurea and Vulgaris 2-3 ft.; 3-4 ft. 

Cornus Siberica and Stolonifera 2-3 ft.; 3-4 ft.; 4-5 ft. 

Bushy. 

Privet Amoor (The good hardy kind) 18-24 in.; 2-3 ft.; 3-4 ft.; 4°5 ft. 


Honeysuckle Morrowi 2-3 ft.; 3-4 ft.; 4-5 ft. 
Philadelphus Grandiflora 3-4 ft.; 4-5 ft.; 5-8 ft. 


Berberris Thunbergi Seedlings 6-10 in.; 10-12 in. 
Rosa Setigera Seedlings 6-12 in.; 12-18 in. 


Other young stock in Seedlings, Cuttings and Transplants 


We have a most complete line of Ornamental Shrubs 


AURORA NURSERY COMPANY 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


STOCK 


Spiraea Van Houttei in two grades 


Mail us your want list for prices 






























i TREES 
Largest assortment in New 
Engiand. Evergreens, de- 
ciduous trees, both cemmon 
and rarer varieties.” Sturdy, 
cholee stock that can be de- 

dedupon. Send for cata- 
and special trade prices. 






SHRUBS 

This New Engtand soll and 
climate produces fine sturdy 
shrubs. Special trade prices 

By the thousands, hardy 
Native and Hybrid Rhodo- 
dendrons—transplanted and 
acclimated. Send your lists. 


VISE Serna een uw 1% 
i Se 




















French Stocks 


Fruit Tree Seedlings, Rose Stocks, Young Shades 
and Conifers for nursery planting in complete 
assortment, best quality and at very reasonable 

rices. For price-list and full information about 

etails and moderate expense of importing, write 
my sole Agent for the United States and Canada, 
Mr. John Watson, Newark, New York. 


F. DELAUNAY, 


ANGERS, FRANCE 


Our Specialty 
Grape Cuttings 


Write for Prices 


D. A. BELLIS, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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Missouri Horticulturists In Annual Session 


The 58th annual meeting of the Missouri 
State Horticultural Society was held at the 
Planters hotel, St. Louis, January 12-14. The 
meeting was characterized by the greatest 
interest and enthusiasm ever shown at a 
meeting in the subjects presented and dis- 
cussed. Though the weather was most try- 
ing with below zero temperature and high 
winds the attendance was above the average 
with some 125 persons registered. About 
200 plates of apples were displayed, an ex- 
tensive collection of nuts, some bulbs, cut 
flowers and spraying machinery and ma- 
chinery. 

The meeting was opened by an address of 
welcome by Mayor Kiel who aptly presented 
the merits of St. Louis as a meeting place 
for horticulturists and made those from a 
distance feel at home. Dr. J. C. Whitten 
responded in his characteristic pleasing 
style. President T. C. Wilson gave his an- 
nual address, reviewing something of the 
status of horticulture in Missouri, with data 
showing that the annual production of horti- 
cultural crops in the state was more than 
$30,000,000, including fruits, flowers, vege- 
tables and nursery stock. H. S. Wayman, 
secretary who was in charge of the horti- 
cultural display at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position reported on Missouri’s part in that 
exhibition. A medal of honor was won by 
the state of Missouri on the exhibits of 
fruits and more than 100 others were won 
by exhibitors, including twenty gold medals. 
Next to California, Missouri won more hon- 
ors in horticulture than any other state and 
ranked first in display of apples. 

“Blasting in the orchard” was the sub- 
ject of a paper by R. A. Sinclare. The use 
of explosives mellows the ground making 
it easy to dig the hole and plant the tree; 
it creates a porous, water-absorbing condi- 
tion of the subsoil; it makes more plant 
food quickly available thus speeding up 
plant growth and producing fruit one or two 
years earlier. Old trees may be rejuvenat- 
ed. The operation is performed by placing 
from one-half to two sticks of the explosive 
in a bored or punched hole from 2% to 4 
feet deep and tramp the dirt well over the 
dynamite and explode. This should be done 
when the ground is four or five feet below 
the surface midway between the trees. Dyn- 
amite should be handled with care, but there 
is no more danger than with black powder 
or gasoline. 

Storing fruits for home consumption was 
a most practical paper by F. A. Weber. The 
particular method advocated was sinking 
a glazed pipe large enough to hold at least 
a barrel of apples, providing it with a board 
cover of double thickness, one part to fit 
inside the bell and the other part over the 
top of the rim thus giving protection against 
any freezing weather likely to occur. Ap- 
ples kept in such a place can be used as 
needed and will be as fresh as when gath- 
ered from the tree. This storage is best 
located near the dwelling for the sake of 
convenience, and where the ground has some 
slope to avoid entrance of water from rains 
or thawing snow. Many more apples would 
be used if people with no more ground than 
a small yard could buy a barrel at a time 
and knew that the fruit could be so simply 
and well kept, until all was used up. 

E. H. Favor, managing editor, the Fruit 
Grower, St. Joseph, sent a paper “Publicity 
for Missouri Horticulture.” Attention was 
called to the extensive advertising conduct- 
ed by California fruit growers. It is one 
of the tools of business as a means of creat- 


ing a greater demand for a given product. 
Advertising alone will not accomplish the 
end. The producer must pick and pack 
good grades of fruit. Individual advertis- 
ing by the use of a “trade mark” or “brand” 
is commended, but in a small market with 
no competition a brand is not essential. 

Dr. E. A. Riehl of Alton, Ill, who has 
been testing many kinds of nuts for several 
years gave the results of his studies and 
experiments as applicable to Missouri and 
showed specimens of improved sorts. There 
are large opportunities for growing these 
crops in many sections of the State, especi- 
ally on land ill adapted for other purposes 
and by the selection of proper kinds. Mr. 
M. P. Reed of Indiana discussed the sub- 
ject at some length and to the interest of 
all. 

Mr. J. C. Evans of Olden in considering 
“Peach problems of the season” finds dis- 
tribution of fruits the real important item. 
The loss of so much good fruit is not due 
to overproduction, poor quality, or lack of 
consumers, but the serious problem is get- 
ting the fruit to the consumer. If all would 
associate to sell on track the problem would 
be simplified so far as the producer is con- 
cerned. They can afford to take a little 
less than prospective prices at some dis- 
tant market to avoid the chance of glutted 
market when the fruit arrives. 

Tractors for the orchard was discussed 
by W. T. Flournoy of Marionville. These 
machines are rapidly becoming essential to 
the large grower of tree fruits. They enable 
one to get into his orchard as soon as the 
ground is dry enough and finish before it 
becomes too dry or before the rains come 
and stop the work. It is often an advantage 
to cultivate more quickly than is possible 
with horses or mules. The machine should 
be of ample size. An 8-horse engine should 
be given a 6-horse load, in order to have 
reserve power. U. L. Coleman of Marion- 
ville thinks the work can be done cheaper 
with tractors than by horse power and can 
get closer to the bodies of trees. 

The program closed with addresses by 
Professor W. H. Lawrence of the State Uni- 
versity on “Pruning trees and_ thinning 
fruit” and by L. A. Goodman on “Apple 
judging.” 


Missouri Horticulturists 


Editor American Fruits: 

The 58th annual meeting of the Missouri 
Horticultural Society in St. Louis was well 
attended and the program was presented 
practically in full. The active interest which 
the nurserymen and florists have taken in 
the meeting deserves much commendation. 
Methods of fruit production was_ given 
special attention in the papers and discus- 
sions. Much time was given to discussion 
of the important matter of marketing and 
distribution, and the various methods to 
reduce the expense between producer and 
consumer. 

The representation from other states was 
of marked importance. More than twenty 
state societies were represented either by 
delegates who took part in the discussions 
or by letters of greeting containing much 
valuable information, the principal theme 
of their reports was cooperation between 
state societies whereby each may profit by 
the experience of others, and avoid needless 
mistakes made in working out the problems 
alone. 


Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 


dent, H. C. Irish, St. Louis; vice-presidents, 
G. T. Tippin, Nicholas and A. D. Kelham, 
Marionville; secretary, H. S. Wayman, 
Princeton; treasurer, W. T. Flournoy, Mar- 
ionville. L. A. Goodman is honorary vice- 
president. 
H. S. WAYMAN. 
Princeton, Mo. 


Future of Fruit Growing 
Continued from Page 42 


tue demands of the consumer. The produc- 
er of wholesale fruit exerts no influence 
upon the demands of the people who are to 
consume his product, therefore, he must 
grow what the market wants and particu- 
larly what his market wants. We have been 
planting too much what suits us and have 
not considered sufficiently the wants of the 
consumer. Many a grower has found to 
his sorrow that his selection coincided too 
little with that of the trade and that, there- 
fore, his orchard financially was a failure. 
So long as we have no effective way of edu- 
cating the public to the superiority of our 
selections, we must continue to produce 
what it thinks it wants. 

There are numerous other factors which 
necessarily must be considered in formulat- 
ing our prophecy, but we cannot discuss 
them in detail at this time. More econom- 
ical production, better transportation, im- 
proved storage conditions, and many others 
exert their influence. Most of them are re- 
ceiving a great deal of expert attention and 
doubtless are of early solution. The very 
fact that fruit growing does present so 
many difficult problems is to me one of the 
chief reasons for seeing for it a bright fu- 
ture. The fellow who goes into it because 
he thinks “any one can do it,” and that 
“there is not much to do anyway,” will fail, 
but for the man whose heart is in it, who 
gets fun out of something which gives him 
an opportunity to use all his mental powers 
and acumen, who enjoys facing a problem 
and helping to successfully master it, I be- 
lieve that since the solution of the greatest 
bugbear of the fruit industry, over-produc- 
tion, is only a matter of proper distribution, 
the education of the consumer as to the 
merits of the product offered, and of the 
grower as to the proper product to offer 
and the best ways of producing it, that fruit 
growing holds to-day, in spite of some of the 
darker aspects, as bright, if not the bright- 
est prospects for the future of any line of 
agriculture. 


As an encouragement to the use of nursery 
stock the action of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society in seeking methods to pre- 
vent waste by utilizing all orchard products 
in cider making, etc., is to be commended. 
The greater the planter’s profits the more 
the demand for nursery stock. 


The Breck-Robinson Nursery Company, 
Lexington, Mass., has acquired the entire 
business of Chamberlain & Company, glad- 
iolus growers, Wellesley, Mass., and has 
transferred the stock of bulbs to Lexington 
where the business will be continued in con- 
nection with the extensive nurseries and 
seed grounds there, under the personal sup- 
ervision of Montague Chamberlain, special- 
ist. 
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Write Today for our New Tree Catalog 
Evergreens, Hardwoods and Shrubs in all Desirable 
Many Millions of Trees for Ornament 
and Shade, for Hedges, Windbreaks and Forests. 





“THE NURSERY FOR NURSERYMEM” 


AMERICAN FORESTRY COMPANY 


Dept. 3, 15 Beacon St., 


INCREASE YOUR SALES THIS SPRING BY PUSHING WHITE PINE | 


It has More of What Sales Experts term SELLING POINTS Than Any Other Tree | 


THE BEST TREES AT THE LOWEST PRICES, RANGING FROM 1 TO 4 FEET IN HEIGHT | 
TWICE TRANSPLANTED—ROOT PRUNED--NEW ENGLAND-BORN AND NEW ENGLAND-GROWN | 


Little Cree Farms of America 


NEAR BOSTON 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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W. B. Cole, Painesville, Ohio 


FRUIT TREES 


Apple, Dwarf Apple, Pear, Peach. Three grades, over 
50 varieties. 


SMALL FRUITS 


Currants, Gooseberries, Grapes, Blackberries, Black and 
Red Raspberries. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Catalpa Bungei and Speciosa. American and Scotch 
Elm, up to 3inches. Silver and Sugar Maples, up 
to 3 1-2 inches. 


SHRUBS 


Althea, Berberry, Cornus, Gol. Elder, Forsythia, Phila- 
delphus, Hydrangea, Snowberry, Spirea. 


HEDGE PLANTS 
Privet, California and Vulgaris. Berberris Thunbergi. 
EVERGREENS 


Arborvitae, American and Pyramidal, Pine-Mugho, 
Hemlock, Retinosporas. 


ROSES 


Hybrid Perpetual, Climbing, Moss Roses, and Stand- 
ard Roses. 


VINES 
Ampelopsis Veitchii, Honeysuckles, English Ivy. 
PERENNIALS 


Chrysanthemums, German Iris, Japan Iris, Delphinium. 











We Offer the Trade for 
Winter or Spring Shipment 


APPLE—A choice lot. 1 inch up. 
PEACH—General assortment in all grades. 

PLUM AND APRICOT 

PEAR—Kieffer and Garber. Extra Heavy. Fine. 
PECANS—All grades up to 4 to 5 foot. 

FIGS AND MULBERRIES 

SHADE TREES—General assortment. 
EVERGREENS, ROSES, ETC. 


Our stock is complete and your want list will be ap- 
preciated. Attractive prices on mixed car lots. 
WAXAHACHIE NURSERY COMPANY 


J. R. MAYHEW, Pres. 
WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 




















R. B. GRIFFITH 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 


Grape Vines, Currants and 
Gooseberries 
Large Quantities for the Coming Season's Trade 


Heavy Vines for Retail Trade 


Send in Your List for Net Prices 











A Word About Preparedness 


Not for War nor yet for Peace, but just for Planting. Are 
you prepared for your spring planting? Got allthe stocks you 
are going to put out? Because if you haven’t it’s time you 
got busy. Now if you’ve watched these things during many 
years, you will have noticed that when prices are up, growers 
plant; when they are down, they don’t; and that is why prices 
fluctuate so violently ‘in the nursery business. Orders for 
French stocks ought not to be delayed, I represent F. Delau- 
nay, Angers, France: a good grower; a liberal and even grader; a 
careful packer; expenses for freight, duty and importing will 
be what they are—no more; prices and service can’t be bettered. 
Try it. Glad to show you. 


SURPLUS STOCK. Yes; there is some. I have a line on 
some good items that I can sell in quantity at interesting 
prices, because I have no brush-heap; I buy only what I sell, 
know what, where and how to buy, and I have no big over- 
head expense. And you save it in the price, plus quality, 
without which I would’t try to talk to you. If inclined to buy 


now or later, write me; costs a stamp, saves dollars, 


JOHN WATSON 
NURSERYMAN 
NEWARK, NEW YORK 


February 1, 1916 


Planting Stock 


Now is the opportune time to place your 
orders for planting stock, for next spring, while 
assortment is complete. 


We offer a large supply of Fruit Tree Stocks, 
Apple Grafts (machine wrapped) made from 
best of material. It pays to consider quality 
first in buying Grafts. 


Large assortment Ornamental Stock in plant- 
ing sizes, such as Barberries, Hydrangeas, 
Deutzias, Syringas, Wigelias, Deciduous Seed- 
lings, etc. 


A complete line of Merchantable Grades of 
General Nursery Stock for Wholesale Trade. 


Ask for Winter Price List 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. S. WELCH, Prop. 


Shenandoah, lowa 


140 Center St. 
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Dwarf Apples Not Commercially Promising 


U. P. HEDRICK and F. H. Hall in Department Agriculture Bulletin 


After a ten-year test in three orchards, 
under widely varying climatic and soil con- 
ditions, the Station cannot recommend dwarf 
apple trees for the professional grower. 
They come into bearing but little, if any, 
earlier than standard trees of the same va- 
rieties, and the amount of fruit so produced 
is too small to make the difference in bear- 
ing age of the two classes of trees of com- 
mercial value. Though ten years is too 
short a time to test productiveness thor- 
oughly, there are no indications that the 
larger number of dwarf trees on an acre 
will yield more fruit than the proper number 
of standard trees. 

In these experiments, also, the fruit on the 
dwarf trees was not, nor did it appear as 
though it would ever be, larger, handsomer 
or better flavored than that on full-sized 
trees of the same kinds. 

The small size of the trees on dwarfing 
stocks makes it possible to grow more trees, 
and, consequently, more varieties, if desired, 
on a given area, and the dwarfed trees are 
more ornamental than standards. These 
points may make trees of this type useful 
and valuable to the amateur grower; but 
they are of no advantage to the commercial 
orchardist. 

On the other hand, dwarf trees have sev- 
eral disadvantages that prevent their selec- 
tion by growers of fruit for market. There 
is great confusion in apple stocks in Amer- 
ica, as well as in Europe, and it is difficult 
and sometimes proves impossible, to get 
trees on the dwarfing stock desired. This 
is a distinct detriment; for a _ half-dwarf 
tree, where one desires a true dwarf, is 
almost as much out of place as would be a 
standard. Dwarfed trees are usually sold 
at a higher price per tree than standards, 
which gives a very high acre-cost since 
from four to nine times as many dwarfs 
would be needed as standards. 

In the cold climate of New York, semi- 
dwarf and dwarf trees, particularly the lat- 
ter, are very liable to winter injury or to 
winter killing. 

The union between stock and scion is not 
as good with dwarf trees as with standards, 
consequently more dwarf trees break off 
and are lost. 

To maintain the trees as dwarfs requires 
watchfulness and labor, since the scions fre- 
quently throw out roots if the union is at or 
near the surface of the ground. These roots 
must be removed or the trees quickly cease 
to be dwarfs. 

The rooting system of dwarfing stocks is 
relatively shallow, which results in several 
disadvantages: The dwarf trees are easily 
blown over, particularly when heavy with 
fruit; they suffer more from drought than 


Distribution of Imported Nursery Stock, By States 


The following table in the annual report ef the Federal Horticultural Board indicates the 
distribution, by States, of nursery stock imported during the fiscal year 1913-14 and 1914-15 
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1 In addition to the commercial shipments referred to above, some 1,800 departmental importations for 
scientific purposes have !»ven inspected by inspectors of the Federal Horticultural Board. 





do the deeper-rooting standard trees, and 
they cannot be so thoroughly cultivated to 
conserve the moisture because of the shal- 
low-rooting habit; in cultivating root in- 
juries are frequent, leading to lessened vi- 
tality of the tree, to ready entrance of 
disease, and to the formation of suckers, a 
vexatious trouble of dwarf stocks. Sucker- 
ing is due also, no doubt, to the fact that 
dwarf stocks are usually propagated from 
cuttings or layers. 

To maintain the trees as dwarfs some 
summer pruning is necessary, and it has 
been found impossible during the ten years 
to find a method and a time that will assure 
satisfactory results from summer pruning. 
On the other hand, the results for which 
summer pruning is done, maintenance of 
dwarfness and promotion of fruitfulness, do 
not always follow; and, on the other hand, 
positive harm often results because of the 
weak, sickly, second growth which often is 
an after effect, and which nearly always 
succumbs the following winter. The Station 
tests really owe their origin to the feeling 
some fifteen years ago, that San Jose scale 
had come to New York State to stay and 
that it could probably be controlled only by 
fumigating the trees under tents. This 
would be, practically, an impossibility with 





All That Any Other Had Plus the Following Exclusive Trade Items 


RECORD OF A SINGLE ISSUE OF AMERICAN FRUITS, 
LEADING NURSERY TRADE JOURNAL OF AMERICA. 


In addition to the other news items in any similar publication, the January issue 
of “American Fruits,” The Nursery Trade Journal, had the following exclusive trade 


items: 
Bealeese PrOGPOGES 2... n cccccccccccccesces 5 
Enthusiasm and Warning ............... 5 
Ornamentals to Sell Close................ 5 
Surplus in Fruit Trees ............ceeee 5 
Fall Business Surprises ................. 5 
Preparing for Apple Rise ............... 5 
Strawberry Situation .........ccccccccees 5 
I TE SION oc vies ccc cccctccsass 7 
Narrowly Missed Prize ..............++- 7 
“PUGRTRONE FABIO 2. cc ccsccccccccccccesees 7 
ME BE ED 6.as66tserdwecsccasenenen 8 
PE vcrcawcncbwvcwesssesncenee 8 
Michigan Free from insects ............ 9 
California Peach Association ............ 9 
Big Demand for Nursery Stock .......... 9 
Montana’s Grand Prize ...............++. 9 
Western Association Meeting ........... 10 
Special Purpose Apples ................ 11 
Model Nursery Program ................ 12 
Pi Th, IOS ca scccccwcsvccorses —r 
Arbitration Committee A. A. N. ......... 15 
Peach Growing in Michigan ............ 18 
Headquarters Hotel A. A. N. ............ 19 
Michigan Horticulturists ............... 20 
Arkansas Horticulturists ............... 20 
Kansas Horticulturists ................. 20 


lowa Horticulturists 
Illinois Horticulturists 
Montana Horticulturists ................ 21 


Minnesota Horticulturists .............. 21 
Washington Horticulturists ............ 21 
Oregon Horticulturists ................. 21 
Community Orcharding ..............-- 22 
I I ca ie ins a Kae eon enin we oie.d wa 23 
40,000 Growers in Michigan ............. 24 
Coming Trade Events ...............+- 25 
Death of Illinois Apple King ............ 25 
Medal for Grower .....cccccccccccececs 26 
Publicity Suggestions ..............++.. 27 


PAVERS GO PND oso cece ccccsecesecaes 27 
Future of Fruit Growing 
Dynamite in Nursery 


Back numbers of American Fruits are 
scarce. The only safe way to secure this 
exclusive record of the Nursery Trade is to 
see that your subscription is paid in advance, 


“A paper which gives the best value to the reader 
will give the best value to the advertiser as well. I 
don’t think there is any argument about the sound- 
ness of this view.”—H. Dumont, Chicago, Tll., in 
Printers’ Ink, 


mature standard trees, but would be feas- 
able method with dwarfs. Could dwarfs be 
substituted for standards and the produc- 
tivity of New York orchards still be main- 
tained? Interest in dwarf apples had also 
been stimulated from various quarters and 
it was held that advantages aside from ease 
in scale control made them a commercial 


possibility. 
Accordingly the Station, at the request of 
various horticultural organizations, began 


an investigation with trees of this type and 
set three orchards, in co-operation with the 
owners. These were on the farms, respec- 
tively, of Edward Van Alstyne at Kinder- 
hook in the Hudson Valley, of F. E. Dawley 
at Fayetteville in Central New York, and of 
Albert Wood & Son at Carlton, in the 
western New York apple region. 

These orchards are as diverse in soil and 
climatic conditions as they are separated in 
distance; so that success or failure in them 
should prove the applicability, or the re- 
verse, of dwarf-apple culture in the whole 
state. 


Lloyd C. Stark, R. J. Bagby, F. A. Weber 
and E. A. Riehl were among the nursery- 
men who participated in the annual meeting 
of the Missouri Horticultural Society last 
month in St. Louis. 





Secretary Henry W. Kruckeberg has is- 
sued the Proceedings of the fifth an- 
nual meeting of the California Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, held in San Fran- 
cisco, Aug. 13-14, 1915. As usual, it is the 
finest annual report issued by any nursery- 
men’s association in the country. As we 
have said many times, the California Asso- 
ciation is exceptionally fortunate in having 
for its secretary an editor, practical printer, 
publisher, keen observer and artist. Secre- 
tary Kruckeberg may be much more to 
those who know him best; but he is all 
these things we have named to those who 
have met him but occasionally. And, we 
are inclined to think that the fine report 
which he issues annually for the association 
is due mainly to his strongly marked artis- 
tic qualities. The sepia half-tone reproduc- 
tion of the scene at the annual banquet of 
the association is a fitting frontispiece to 
this admirable compilation of a_ twelve- 
months’ activities; and the secretary’s es- 
say, “An Achievement and a Prophecy,” is 
a timely and thoroughly up-to-date survey 
of the association’s status and field of en- 
deavor for the immediate future. The trans- 
actions of the association are in the most 
readable form. The report is well worth 
the price asked for it, 50 cents. 





The Fresno Nursery Company is in new 
quarters in the Hughes building, Fresno, 
Cal, 
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Report of the Root Gall Committee 


E. A. SMITH, Lake City, Minn., Chairman Nebraska 


G. A. Marshall of Arlington, Nebr., is vice- 
president of this committee for that state. 
His experience with root-gall trees, covers 
a period of some twenty-two years. His re- 
port then will be of special and practical 
interest. It is as follows: 

This orchard planted twenty-two 
years ago. It was estimated to contain 20% 
root-knot trees, and none thrown out, 
if you will note by an old report it contained 
Winesap, Ben Davis and some Jonathan and 
Grimes. This orchard through advese sea- 
sons has had its life shortened quite mater- 
ially. The the middle of 
April five or six years ago, then followed 
in the winter of 1912 the extreme cold which 
bursted the wood and browned the 
sap wood. This with five seasons of drouth 
is telling on this orchard. Anyone wishing 
to look into the root system of this orch- 
ard may have the liberty to come and exam- 
ine the trees. They have borne four good 
crops of apples without a miss and have the 
fifth, an average crop, on the trees at this 
writing. 

The root-knot Wealthy trees in our orch- 
ard are looking fine and are loaded with the 


was 


to 25% 


leaves froze off 


cells 


ago and fell over, leaving one root unharm 
ed. It continued to live, a year or so later 
it started to grow again, we raised it up, but 
found the roots on one side entirely cut off 
a few inches from the tree,in fact not enough 
roots to hold the tree up, so we propped and 
guyed it with ropes, holding it firm until 
it had roots enough to support itself. This 
threw it into bearing and it has borne ex- 
tremely heavy and but 
very little. On digging this tree we found 
that the large roots on one side that had 
been cut by the poghers had an abnormal 
growth, apparently the same as the so-called 
gall or root-knot. We the 
opinion that the Wealthy was liable to form 
an abnormal growth even on large roots if 
cut as the gophers cut those roots. We be 
lieve that these roots could take care of this 
tree for years to come, possibly it would live 
as long as any. 


since has grown 


crown were of 


We simply dug this tree to 
satisfy our own curiosity. 
Alabama Experiment Report 
A. B. Chase, of Alabama, vice-president of 
the committee for that state, advises that 
experiments are being undertaken at the 
State Experiment grounds at Auburn, under 


Report 


attained or conclu- 
the report is made, 
recorded for refer- 


have been 
When 
will be 


final results 


sions reached. 
the information 
ence. 
lowa Experiment Report 
E. S. Welch of lowa is vice-president of 
this committe for that state, and is in close 
touch with the experiment, it being conduct- 
ed at the state experimental station under 
the Horticultural and Bacteriological De- 
partments. In 1912, six hundred and fifty- 
six trees were planted, consisting principally 
These 
divided into sections, the intention be- 


of Wealthy and Jonathan varieties. 
were 
ing to systematically thin the trees at regu- 
lar intervals, so that in time, a good stand 
of orchard trees will remain. The caliper 
twig growth is measured 
year and a record kept. This experiment 
will no doubt cover a period of twenty years. 
The experiment station reports that up to 
the present time no definite conclusions can 
the differences if any, being in 
favor of the sound trees. 
United States Bulletin Report 

The United States Department of Agricul- 

ture in their Bulletin No. 648, dated April 


and being each 


be drawn, 


the direction of the State Entomologist. The 1, 
result of these experiments will 
watched with interest. 
Oregon Experiment 

Prof. H. S. Jackson, botanist and plant 
pathologist of the Experimental Station at 
Corvallis, Oregon, advises that he will make 
a report to the Pacific Coast Nursery Asso- 
ciation at their regular meeting. 
ciation is financing the experiment, which 
includes some four thousand Mr. 
Jackson states that at the present time no 


fifth crop of apples without fail, in fact they 
have only missed two years since they were 
large enough to bear. We have dug out two 
of these trees recently, however, and will re- 
port upon them. 

One was broken down by a load of apples 
and the top ruined. We dug it up and found 
about the same conditions that the Root- 
Knot Committe found at the time that they 
were here. We did find any signs of 
root-knot or deformities. The other tree 
was cut off by the gophers 10 or 12 years 


1915, consisting of 19 pages, gives numer- 
the effect of gall upon 
The bulletin 
This bbulle 
tin considers root gall an out door pest, ex- 
northern states. It flour- 
In orchards, 


also be ous illustrations of 
trees, plants and vegetables. 
is a valuable one for reference. 
cept in the most 
ishes best in light sandy soils. 
ornamental gardens, etc., no entirely satis- 
factory method of control has been worked 
out. Cultivation and high fertilization may 


cause it to overcome the trouble, by induc- 


This asso 
not 
trees. 


Continued on Page 49 

















Your customers demand superior trees and plants— 2 
We have them—A complete assortment of both fruits 2 
A P P i , E | R E E x and ornamentals. : 
, 
EXTRA FINE STOCK ; 
AT iio 
Hydrangea— Arborescens Grandiflora ; 
R O CK B O I i O M Berberis Thumbergii— Purpurea and Vulgaris | 
Peonies—Thirty Varieties 

% , — en Phlox—Fifteen Varieties 
Fine growth. Free from disease. Pot Grown Evergreens—We ship them with pot ball 2 
Full list of varieties. attached. They will transplant as readily this fall 
ALSO and next spring. ; 
Write for prices ( 

Our Usual Supply of 
utile The Farmers Nursery Co. } 
. ) 
Cherry, Peach, Plum and Troy, Ohio 
Pear Trees 
APPLE SEEDLINGS Foster-Cooke Co. 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 


GROWERS OF 


- NURSERYMEN 
Ornamental Shrubs 
Small Fruit, Vines 
Strawberries, etc. 


L.R. TAYLOR & SONS 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants 
Our stock never looked better. Send us your list of wants. 
Our prices are right. 


We grow our Stock up to Quality and Grade, not down toa 
price. Nevertheless, our prices are always in line. You can’t 
afford to pay less, and there’s no sense in paying more. If 
you are pleased with what you have been getting, you will be 
better pleased with our stock. Write for catalogue. 
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Uctivities of Dorticultural Socicties 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
PRESIDENT—Prof. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT—Prof. W.T. Macoun, 

Ottawa, Canada. 
a eens E. R. Lake, Washington, D. 


a - ree L. R. Taft, East Lansing, 

ich. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Prof. William K- 
Lazenby, Columbus, O,; Prof. F. C. Sears, Am., 
herst, Mass.; EK. W. Kirkpatrick, McKinney. 
Tex.; J. L. Dumas, Dayton, Wash.; Prof. C. I. 
Lewis, Corvallis, Wash. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES 
ALABAMA—J. C. C. Price, Auburn. 
ARKANSAS—F.G. Robb, Springdale 
CALIFORNIA—Prof. A. J. Cook, Sacramento. 
CONNECTICUT—H. C. C. Miles, Milford. 


— C. Painter, Box 178, Jackson- 
ville, 


GEORGIA—T. H. McHatton, Athens. 
IDAHO—Walter Wood, Boise. 
ILLINOIS—A, M, Augustine, Normal. 
INDIANA—M. W. Richards, Lafayette. 
10WA—Wesley Greene, Des Moines. 
KANSAS—0O, F. Whitney, N. Topeka. 
ee J. H. Carmody, Lexington, 
y- 
MAINE—E, L. White, Bowdoinham. 
MARYLAND—E. P. Cohill, Hancock. 
MASSACHUSETTS — Horticultural Society — 
William P. Rich, Boston. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion—F. Howard Brown, Marlboro. 
— A. Smythe, Benton Har- 
or. 
MINNESOTA—A. W. Latham, Minneapolis. 
MISSOURI—H. S. Wayman, Princeton. 
MONTANA—M., L. Dean, Missoula. 
NEBRASKA—J. R. Duncan, Lincoln. 


NEW JERSEY—Howard G. Taylor, Riverton. 
NEW YORK—State: E. C. Gillett, Penn Yan. 
Western New York: John Hall, Rochester. 
NORTH CAROLINA—Prof. W. N. Hutt, 
Raleigh. 
NORTH DAKOTA—C. A, Clunberg, Hankinson, 
OHIO—F. H. Ballou, Newark. 
OREGON—C. D. Winton, Portland. 
PENINSULA—Wesley Webb, Dover. 
PENNSYLVANIA—J. A. Runk, Huntingdon. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Prof, N. E. Hansen, Brook- 
ings. 
TENNESSEE-—R. G. Briggs, Knoxville 
TEXAS—G, H. Blackmon, College Station. 
tTAH—W,. H. Homer, Pleasant Grove. 
VERMONT—M., B. Cummings, Burlington. 
VIRGINIA—William Massey, Winchester. 
WASHINGTON—M. Horan, Wenatchee. 
WEST VIRGINIA—Corleton C, Pierce, Ronney 
WiISCONSIN—*#. Cranefield, Madison. 
W YOMING—Prof. Aven Nelson, Laramie. 





New York State Fruit Growers 


The fifteenth annual convention of the 
New York State Fruit Growers Association 
was held in Rochester, January 5-7. In his 
report Secretary E. C. Gillett compared the 
society of to-day with that of ten years ago, 
when he took office. The membership has 
doubled in that time, and instead of a deficit 
of $500 the association has more than $3,000 
in the bank. 


For five years the society has held its 
meetings in Rochester, to the satisfaction of 
all concerned, because of the excellent ac- 
commodations and railroad transportation. 
Premiums for fruit displays have been en- 
larged, and the exhibit of accessories has 
increased correspondingly. The association 
now holds an annual banquet, gives concerts 
with the best musical talent available, and 
conducts prize speaking contests. It has the 
co-operation of the State College of Agri- 
culture and the State Experiment Station, 
which put out educational exhibits for the 
association and furnish speakers and re- 
ports. 

The seven objects of the association are 
the dissemination of information to the 
growers, the fight of adverse legislation and 
the advocacy of favorable laws, the improve- 
ment of transportation facilities, uniform 
packing, better marketing, crop reporting, 
and the co-operative purchase of supplies. 

All of these objects have been attained, 
according to the secretary, except the per- 
fecting of a good marketing system. Legis- 
lation has been secured concerning the size 
of packages and packing, for the fumigation 
of nursery stock, the nurserymen’s liability 
law, and a packing and grading law. Ac- 
curate crop reports are issued at frequent 
intervals from the secretary’s office, based 
on reports from the members. In several 
seasons these reports were but one per 
cent. out of the way, as compared with the 
official government reports. The co-opera- 
tion of members has made this possible. 


Nearly $100,000 worth of supplies has 
been bought by the society in the past eight 
years and distributed to the members, at a 
big saving. 

A three-day meeting was held at Pough- 
keepsie last year, in addition to the Roches- 
ter meeting. 

The treasurer’s report showed a total in- 
come of $6,948.15 for the year, including a 
balance of $2,757.22 left from last year. The 
balance this year is $3,161.81, after paying 
all bills. 

Officers were elected as follows: Frank 
Bradley, Barker, N. Y., president; A. C. King, 
Trumansburg, first vice-president, these be- 
ing reelected; George W. Potter, Buffalo, 
second vice-president; I. A. Hepworth, Mil- 
ton, third vice-president; Grant Hitchings, 


Onondaga, fourth vice-president, and E. C. 
Gillett, Penn Yan, secretary and treasurer. 

The executive committee was returned to 
office unchanged. The members are: Charles 
G. Porter, Albion, N. Y.; W. P. Rogers, Wil- 
liamson, N. Y.; Wessel Ten Broeck, Hudson, 
N. Y.; Frank Lattin, Albion, N. Y.; W. D. 
Auchter, Barnard, N. Y. 

“A Rochester auction market is assured 
if the growers will pledge to it their ship- 
ments. It should bring to Rochester a new 
annual business of $20,000,000 within five 
years,” said H. A. Emerson, manager of 
state auctions. “An auction selling food- 
stuffs in Rochester with the full support of 
the producers within an easy radius, say 
fifty miles, can market these products with 
an extremely handsome profit of 2% per 
cent. cost to the grower. It would not be 
necessary to have the goods sent to Roch- 
ester. Standardize your pack and have sam- 
ples sent to the auction room by express; 
buyers only want a square deal. 

“Make your decision among yourselves in 
the Rochester section as to what you want 
and, if you decide that you are determined 
Rochester shall be the great central market 
for Western New York, that the sales in 
Rochester at the auction shall establish the 
standard of prices on the products raised 
in this section of the state, let the state 
department of food and markets know it and 
it will assist you in every way, shape and 
manner to put into successful operation such 
an auction market.’ 

Charles S. Wilson, commissioner of agri- 
culture, spoke enthusiastically of the apple- 
packing law, which he said had been inter- 
preted in its spirit by the growers. As he 
talked the commissioner impressed one with 
the idea that the state is doing everything 
possible to obtain better conditions for the 
producer, sounder marketing and honest 
goods for the consumer. He referred to the 
comparatively few violations of the law last 
fall and read extracts of letters from whole- 
sale dealers in which it was stated that 
ninety to ninety-five per cent. of the packed 
apples received since the new law went into 
effect were up to the standard. 

“The law was requested by the growers 
themselves,” said the commissioner. “It 
was foresight on their part to recognize 
that an honest pack would ultimately re- 
dound to their credit and to that of the 
state. Such evidently is the case, and the 
fruit growers have placed themselves on 
record for honesty and fair dealing. In re- 
spect to uniformity of grades, the fruit 
growers are in the lead of the men in other 
farm industries. From this high ground 
there should be no backward step.” 

Ss. L. Lupton, of Winchester, Virginia, 
former senator and president of the Eastern 
Fruit Growers’ association, told the grow- 


ers about the marketing of apples in Vir- 
ginia. 


Wisconsia Horticulturists 

The Wisconsin Horticultural Society held 
its annual meeting last month in Madison. 
The usual list of practical reports and ad- 
dresses was presented and there was profit- 
able discussion. An excellent display was 
made. Among the speakers were Governor 
Philipps and Senator H. M. Dunlap, the 
latter of Savoy, Ill. Secretary Cranefield 
reported that experiments with trial orch- 
ards by the Wisconsin Horticultural society 
have demonstrated that only the hardiest 
kind of apples such as Hibernal, Malinda, 
Dutchess, Longfield, and Charlamoff can be 
grown in Wisconsin north of the forty-fifth 
parallel of latitude, except in certain por- 
tions of Bayfield and Door counties. He 
said further that cherries cannot be fruited 
at all and that only native plums will re- 
spond to cultivation. He touched on the 
various activities of the society including 
trial orchards, committees, farm institutes, 
publications, exhibitions and correspond- 
ence. The failure of experimental orchards 
in Medford, Barron and Eagle River, he 
said, gave the society valuable experience 
in its work. Farm institutes, he said, were 
recognition of the value of horticulture and 
now a field expert is present at all insti- 
tutes. 

The report of the president, N. A. Ras- 
mussen, suggested a larger appropriation 
from the legislature next year and solving 
of the marketing problem. Much is yet to 
be done in commercial orcharding he said 
and experiments with trial orchards must 
be carried even further than at present. 
“A home garden and orchard on every farm 
but no farm orchard on any farm” was his 
slogan. 

The officers for 1916 are: N. A. Rasmus- 
sen, Oshkosh, president; D. E. Bingham, 
Sturgeon Bay, vice president; L. G. Kellogg, 
Ripton, treasurer. The executive committee 
will elect the secretary who in all probabil- 
ity will be Frederick Cranefield. The execu- 
tive committee, chosen by congressional dis- 
tricts, was selected by a committee com- 
posed of R. J. Coe, Fort Atkinson; D. E. 
Bingham, Sturgeon Bay, and L. J. Kellogg 
of Ripton. On this committee serve: 

First district, H. C. Melcher, Oconomo- 
woc; second, R. J. Coe, Fort Atkinson; 
third, J. A. Hays, Gays Mills; fourth, Hen- 
ry Wilke, Milwaukee; fifth, C. V. Holsinger, 
Wauwatosa; sixth, H. Christiansen, Osh- 
kosh; seventh, William Tool, Sr., Baraboo; 
eighth, C. M. Secker, Tomah; ninth, A. C. 
Greaves, Sturgeon Bay; tenth, C. L. Rich- 
ardson, Chippewa Falls; eleventh, J. F. Hau- 
ser, Bayfield. The officers will represent 
the remaining districts. 
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Tncorporations 

The Samuel Fraser Nursery, Geneseo, N. 
Y., has been incorporated; capital stock, 
$75,000. 

The Howell Nurseries, Howell, Knox 
county, Tenn., have been _ incorporated. 
Bruce, S. R., C. B. and C. S. Howell and C. 
R. Trotter, are the incorporators. Capital 
$50,000. 


Capital stock 
Pitts- 


Keystone State Nurseries. 
$5,000. Treasurer, M. L. 
burgh. 

Monte Alto Orchard Co., 
Pa., $30,000, Fred B. Reed. 

A certificate amending the charter of the 
concern, increasing its capital stock and 
changing its name to the Satsuma Orange 
and Pecan Groves Company, Inc., was filed 
in the probate court in Mobile, Ala., by the 
Pace Orchard Company, Inc. Capital $50,- 
000. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed 
for the Page-Clark Seed and Nursery Co., 
with authorized capital stock of $100,000, at 
Billings, Mont. 

F. B. Sanborn of 4818 Mascot street, Los 
Angeles, Cal., has made the growing of to- 
mato plants his specialty and hobby. He 
has plants growing to a height of 17 feet and 
producing from 25 to 40 pounds of fruit to 
the plant. While only raising tomatoes in 
a small way, Mr. Sanborn is still experiment- 
ing as to the best methods as to care, etc., 
and intends in the near future to go into 
the business on a large scale. 


Sweeney, 


Chambersburg, 





The Encyclopedia of 


Practical Horticulture 


The 
States, 


foremost experts in the United 
men who have had lifelong experi- 
ence in the orchard, in experiment stations, 
in markets, have solved the problems. The 
best of their knowledge, and experience is 
open to you, ready for instant use and ap- 
plication. 

Here in the library of four volumes, you 
have the information that has cost practical 
orchardists, state experiment stations and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars and years of 
patient labor information that will enable 
you to put your orchard right. 


This is a real library for fruit-growers. 
Each of its 2,064 pages has facts and sug- 
gestions of money making value about fruit- 
growing, fighting insects and diseases, pick- 
ing, grading, packing and marketing fruit. 
No matter whether your orchard is large or 


small, irrigated or unirrigated, located East, 
West, North or South, the facts you want to 
know are here. 


Prof. A. D. Selby of the Ohio experiment 
station says it is “original in design and col- 
lection of material *** epoch making. The 
work has been thoroughly and effectively 
done.” 


$4.00 BRINGS THEM 


And $3.00 a month for 6 months, making 
$22 in all, pays for this valuable library on 
fruit-growing. Or if you prefer to pay cash, 
the books will cost but $20 delivered at your 
express office. Send for booklet of specimen 


American Fruits Pubs. Co., 





For Sale 


A Small Nursery. In Good Territory 


Address 


THE PERU NURSERY, 
PERU, NEBRASKA 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


We have had varying results with fall 
planting, says H. W. Collingwood of New 
York. The-best apple trees we have were 
planted in early November, but the trees 
were well ripened when they came. Other 
trees with soft unripened wood were killed 
by freezing. We think therefore that the 
character of the tree determines the mat- 
ter. In other ways it makes little difference 
whether a nursery tree is grown North or 
South if it is of good size and healthy. For 
fall planting we prefer Northern-grown 
trees, as they are more likely to have ma- 
ture wood. 


No matter what periodical you are taking, 
AMERICAN FRUITS should be regularly on 
your desk. A business aid. Bristling with 
exclusive trade news. Absolutely independ- 
ent. NOT OWNED BY NURSERYMEN. 





J. EDWARD TAYLOR, Secretary 
State Horticultural Commission 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Strawberry Plants 
In Large Quantities 


We have a big stock of practically all 
the standard commercial varieties. 
Healthy plants, good roots, true to 
variety name. Youcan depend on them 
every time. Write for list—or tell us 
what sorts you need. 

Apple and Peach Trees in extra choice 
stock—grown for a select trade. Write 
us for complete list and special prices. 

J.W. JONES & SON 


Box M ALLEN, MD. 
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Root Gall Report 
Continued from Page 47 
ing rapid growth—A brief review of this 
bulletin was recently made in some of our 
Horticultural magazines. 
Conclusion 
The chairman of this committee has not 
succeeded in interesting any nurserymen in 
this feature of horticultural experiments, 
but those experiments already started will 
no doubt in time, be sufficient to determine 
theoretically and practically the real effect 
and injury to apple trees at least. 
Appreciating the help and assistance 
rendered by those whom I have quoted, and 
thanking them for this assistance, I here- 
with submit my report. Whether the work 
will warrant the continuance of a commit- 
tee is for the Association to decide. 


The Salem Commercial Club of Salem, 
Oregon, will issue a six or eight-page book- 
let covering all the various phases of the 
loganberry industry to meet the calls it has 
for literature on loganberry culture. 


NOTICE OF TRUSTEE’S SALE 
OF NURSERY STOCK 


The undersigned Trustee will offer 
for sale at public aution, in lots and as 
a whole, on the 19th day of February, 
1916, at 1:30 o'clock, P. M., at the 
front door of the Court House at Spring- 
field, Robertson County, Tennessee, the 
following nursery stock situated at 
Greenbrier in said County and State, 
that is to say: 

80,000 apple trees, mostly two year 
buds in leading commercial varieties; 
20,000 pears, one and two year buds, 
leading commercial varieties; 7000 
Japan plums, one year buds: 2000 
cherries, one and two year; 10,000 
shade trees, consisting of Norway 
Maple, Silver Maple, Carolina Poplar 
and Sycamore, and 500 Japanese Wal- 
nut. Also a good assortment of shrubs‘ 

The above is only an estimate of the 
stock to be sold and is in no sense a 
warranty of the number of trees to be 
sold. This stock may be inspected at 
any time previous to the day of sale by 
prospective purchasers, who are re- 
quested to call on Geo. Harris of Green- 
brier, Tenn. 

Terms of sale, cash. 

8S A. POWELL 
Trustee, 
Harrisville, West Virginia 




















ANGERS, 


-_— 


LOUIS LEROY’S NURSERIES COMPANY, 


L. LEVAVASSEUR and L. COURANT, Proprietors-Directors 
Established 1795 





FRANCE 





Wholesalk. Growers and Exporters of 
Pear, Apple, Mahaleb, Mazzard, Myrobolan and Angers Quince Stocks 
Forest Trees (seedlings and transplanted), Evergreens, Ornamental Shrubs 
Manetti, Multiflore and Roses 
Also a full line of Ornamental Stocks 





Catalogue (Edition A. F. 








Extract from General Catalogue (Edition A. F,) gratis and free on demand: 


Against 12 cents (Cost of Postage) and 25 cents—Cost of the Volume—(which sum of 25 cents jae dae be 
refunded at the first Giee of the value of least $10), our General Illustrated descriptive and analytica 
385 Pages and 135 explanator ‘a 
ture with Prices of all the Plants which we cultivate, will be sent freeto any person applying for same 






Vignettes giving the full descriptive Nomenc 





—=__- 
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Used by all 
Large Planters 


Built Entirely 
of 
Steel and Iron 


Rigid and 
Substantial in 
Construction 


Simple and 
Accurate in 
Operation 


WILL LAST ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


Write for Circulars, Testimonials 
and Prices 








pale 
~ 


dependent of team; this is done by sw inging rear end ‘of tongue controlled by steering lever. 
insure a clean open trench from 8 to 12 inches in depth. 


ANY EXPERIENCED DRIVER CAN OPERATE THESE MACHINES 


manuractured BY CLINTON FALLS NURSERY CO. 


THE CASHMAN SOIL FIRMER AND TRENCHER 


Greatest and Most Successful Labor-Saving Machines 
Ever Built for the Nurseryman 


FP, 


run level at all times. 


YA 


DESCRIPTION 
The above illustrations show both machines with one wheel lowered and the otber 
raised for hillside or dead furrow work. 


On the SOIL FIRMER the packer wheels, weighing 500 pounds each, are adjustable on 
axle and the space between may be widened or narrowed to suit the occasion. We call 
attention to the steering lever by which the machine can be guided to either side in- 
V On the TRENCHER note construction of shoe; designed to 
his shoe has proved a success in all kinds of soil. 


& 


wells 











By use of the side levers either machine can be 


OWATONNA, MINN. 











Joe Johnson (Big Joe) (Joe) 
Editor American Fruits: 

There seem to be a great many claim- 
ants for this berry, and just who is entitled 
to the honor is not known to the public. 
One grower, from Missouri, now comes forth 
and claims that he has known the Joe, as he 
calls it, for about twenty years, and states 
that he is pleased to find his old favorite 
getting so much praise. It certainly seems 
remarkable how a variety with such merit 
as this berry has should have been kept in 
hiding for these many years. In 1911 while 
on a visit to see a friend, I ran across this 
variety while in fruit. I saw at a glance 
that it was a remarkable variety, and began 
to make inquiries as to name, where it came 
from, etc. The grower, who was asked 
these questions was unable to tell me any- 
thing about the origination. He advised me 
where he got his stock of plants which was 
very small then and he stated that he had 
been growing them three years, in a small 
way. I went to see the party from whom 
he got his plants and the last party stated 
that his brother was the originator, he 
thought. I hunted up the brother who said 
that he had picked them up by chance and 
that he thought he was the first one to 
row them. 

Each party visited had a new name. One 
called them Joe, one called them Big Joe. 
I made arrangements for all the young 
plants that were growing from the three par- 
ties, and stated that I was going to give 
them the name of Joe Johnson. I received 
enough plants in my 1913 crop to give me a 
good start on this variety and catalogued 
them under the name of Joe Johnson. And 
while I have to withdraw my claim as the in- 
troducer of this magnificent new (old) 
strawberry, I feel that I deserve some credit 
for its resurrection from the dead. 


And I also feel that there is but little 
credit deserving the party who knew the 
Joe (as he calls the variety) twenty years 
ago and let it die with all its qualities. It 
has always been my desire when I found a 
valuable new fruit to advertise it and pass it 
along to the public, and when I found Joe 
in hiding I brought him forth and dressed 
him up in new clothes, and gave him a new 
name, and began to tell the growers every- 
where what I had found. Today he is very 
much alive and the most sought for straw- 
berry in the eastern part of the country. 
Most of the largest strawberry plant cata- 
logues either have him on the front page, or 
in colors somewhere in the book, and the 
name is being pronounced great by all who 
know him best. 

My advice to the readers of this article 
is to try this variety under one of its var- 
ious names. For while I have been in the 
strawberry business all my life and have 
tested hundreds of varieties, I find this the 
cream of them all. We had them so large 
this past season that nine berries filled a 
quart heaping full. I have heard of larger 
berries, but have never seem them. 

E. W. TOWNSEND. 
Salisbury, Md. 


Practical Use of Evergreens 


Ea, % Ferris, Hampton, Iowa, makes a 
strong plea for the planting of evergreens 
as windbreaks on farms. That he practices 
what he preaches is shown by a fine Nor- 
way spruce windbreak at his place. He 
says: “When I was a small boy I was 
fortunate enough to be raised on a farm 
in Butler County, Iowa, that was well pro- 
tected by a good Norway spruce, white 
pine and Scotch pine windbreak. The Nor- 
way spruce and white pine are still there 
and if anything better than they were thirty 
years ago. At that time my father fed 
from one to five carloads of stock every 
winter back of this grove, and I honestly 


believe that he fed his steers at a cost of 
from $5 to $15 per steer less than a neigi- 
boring feeder who fed out on the open 
prairie with a tai sheds to furnish the only 
winter protection. I shall never forget the 
remark a German’ man who was _ hauling 
corn to us one cold winter day. As he drove 
onto the scales back of this grove, he 
straightened up and said: “Well, the ever- 
green grove feels like putting on a fur 
coat,’ and I never heard the difference in 
temperature described any better. Our ever- 
green grove moved our feeding pen at least 
300 miles farther south every winter, as far 
as the cold was concerned. The time is 
not far distant when every up-to-date farm- 
er in Minnesota, lowa, Nebraska and other 
Northwest states will have a good evergreen 
grove which will be considered as much of 
a necessity as his barn or other buildings. 
Cities like Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Bos- 
ton, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large 
cities of the United States are using thous- 
ands of evergreens every season to beautify 
the homes, of not only the wealthy but of 
the laboring man also.” 








The Art of | 
Landscape Architecture | 


By SAMUEL PARSONS 


Fellow of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects; author of *‘ Land- 
scape Gardening,”’ etc. 


An octavo volume of 347 pages 
with 57 illustrations, setting forth 
the underlying principles of land- 
scape gardening. The chapters 
consider lawns, plantations, roads 
paths, grading, rocks, water 
islands, location of buildings. lay- 
ing out of grounds, scope and ex- 
tent of estates, maintenance, gar- 
dens and parks. 


Price $3.65 


American Fruits Publishing Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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ROOT CUTTING BLACKBERRY—Fine 
stock of Early Harvest, Snyder and Ancient 
Briton. 

RHUBARB— Good strong plants. 

MALLOW MARVELS—I to 3 year and 
lining out stock. Cuttings in assortment. 


WILD BROS. NURSERY CO. 
SARCOXIE, MO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
PEACH SEED 


The Kind that Produces Results 
“Safety First”--Plant Peach 
Seed from Van Lindley 
and have no regrets 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
POMONA, N. C. 
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Strawberry Plants 


We are probably the largest whole- 
salers of strawberry plants in the 
world. We grow all the leading va- 
rieties; we please over 99 per cent. of 
our customers. Our plants are fully 
selected with good count, grown right, 
packed right, and priced right. 

Send us your want list. Let us quote you 
present stock 40 to 50 million plants. 


E. W. TOWNSEND, 
SALISBURY, MD. 


At Wholesale 


Budded and grafted Pecan Trees in Schley, 
Stuart, Success and Frotscher. We specialize 
on wholesale trade. Write for prices. 


Florida Nursery and Trading Co. 
Lockhart, Alabama 


Dept. A 














Information on 


Nursery Trade 
12 1-2 cents per month 


OU can keep thoroughly 

posted on Nursery Trade 
matters of the United States, 
Canada and abroad, through 
American Fruits Magazine, the 
most progressive, only indepen- 
dent international publication 
in the trade. 


Endorsed by the leading Nur- 
serymen and Commercial Horti- 
culturists. 

Bound files of this Magazine 
constitute the only reliable his- 
tory each year of Nursery 
Trade matters. 


123 Ellwanger & Barry Bldg. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
$1.50 per year 
in advance 























L. F. DINTELMANN 
Belleville, Ill. 


Peony Roots: Home grown and imported. 
Gladiolas Bulbs: Ten leading varieties. 
Apple, Peach, Cherry, Pear and Plum Trees. 


Let me quote you prices 
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Trees Untrue To Name 

On this subject Prof. F. A. Waugh says in 
the Country Gentleman: 

It has been customary with a good many 
nurserymen to issue a disclaimer upon their 
printed orders and upon their bills of sale. 
This statement runs somewhat as follows: 
“Any trees which prove untrue to 
will be replaced free of cost by the seller.” 
More than once this has been offered as a 
limitation of liability, but the court has ap- 
parently always held it invalid. This point 
was particularly passed upon by Judge 
Hogan in the New York Court of Appeals, 
1913, in the case brought against a New 
York nurseryman. 

Nevertheless, it is perfectly proper for a 
nurseryman in making a sale upon written 
contract to include in that contract any 
limitation of liability, partial or complete, 
to which the buyer will subscribe. It is 
much more customary, however, at the 
present time for nurserymen to offer a cast- 
iron guaranty, including an arbitration 
clause for the settlement of difficulties that 
may arise. Naturally such a guaranty ap- 
peals much more strongly to buyers than a 
cast-iron disclaimer of liability. 

It is perfectly obvious that the nursery- 
man who carries this liability, especially 
when he enters into some special guaranty, 
must protect himself. This might be done 
through some form of liability insurance, 
though this plan has not yet developed. 

In every case that has come up for arbi- 
tration or trial the question has always 
been raised regarding the proper assess- 
ment of damages. The principle seems clear 
that the damage shall be computed by de- 
termining first the value which the orchard 
would have had if the trees had proved as 
ordered, and deducting from this the value 
of the orchard as it stands. Such an esti- 
mate is sufficiently difficult under under any 
circumstances, but fairly reliable testi- 
mony can be brought to bear in most cases 
that are presented. 

Inasmuch as many of these estimates are 
vague, as the legal questions are not well 
understood, and as there are enormous diffi- 
culties in securing competent evidence in 
many cases, the problem of trying a case 
in court is a most serious one. 

Every man is justly anxious to avoid pro 
ceedings at law, and orchard planters will 
always suffer considerable damages rather 
than undertake the complicated, expensive, 
and somewhat uncertain task of bringing a 
nurseryman to settle in court. 

It is quite plain that some nurserymen 
hide behind these conditions, taking advant- 
age of them to get by with some pretty 
shady business. 

In the light of present events it is possible 
that the moving picture may prove an effec 
tive medium for extending a knowledge of 
the great nurseries of the country and the 
methods of growing and handling nursery 
stock, as well as its proper treatment upon 
receipt by the planter. 

Have you your copy 
American Fruits 


Directory of Nurserymen? 
1915 Edition 


Bailey’s New Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


Prospectus Free 





On Easy Terms. 


American Fruits Pub. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





If it relates to the Nursery Trade it 
is in “American Fruits.” 
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Our Price List of 
Ornamental Nursery Stock 


Has 


been mailed to the trade. In case 
you did not receive it, send for it 


AUDUBON NURSERY 


Box 731 WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Seed and Nursery Catalogs 


TO BE EFFECTIVE your horticul- 
tural printing and engraving calls for a 
knowledge of horticultural literature 
and practice as well as good printing 
and advertising; it also involves matters 
of a confidential nature. 

Competitive salesmanship often in- 
volves taking sides, resorting to sharp 


practices, shaving quality here and 
cutting prices there. 
Service that serves, and printing 


possessing force and character, demand 
sincerity, knowledge, aptitude, enthus- 
iasm, imagination. 

These elements are not in the com- 
petitive classes. When you feel that 
you are in the market for this kind of 
service, let us know. Correspondence 
invited. 

1000 Original Photographs 
1000 Standard Plant Cuts 


THE KRUCKEBERG PRESS 
237 Franklin St. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Phones: A 1420; Breadway 1420 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


I have a very large stock of all lead- 
ing varieties. Big Stock of superb ever- 
bearing. Sworn statement showing that 
they fruit ail summer. Prices on com- 
mon varieties from $1.50 per thousand 
up. Attractive trade list free. Send 

for a copy today. If you 
don't get my prices you 
are the loser. 


J. A. BAUER, 


Judsonia, Ark. 
Lock Box 38 


Dept. L. 











BERCKMAN’S 
Dwarf Golden Arbor-Vitae 
(Biota Aurea Nana) 


Camellias, home-grown 
Azalea Indica, home grown 
Teas’ Weeping Mulberry, extra heavy 
Lilacs, best named sorts 
Grafted Wistarias, 2 to 4 years old 
Biota Aurea Conspicua, a!! sizes 
Biota Japonica Filiformis, | to4ft..fine an 
Magnolia Grandiflora. Magnolia Fuscate. 
Magnolia Purpurea. Exochorda Grandiflore 
Deutzie. Philadelphus 
We have a large stock of fruit trees. ornamental! 
trees and shrubs 
All orders receive prompt and careful attention 
P, J. BERCKMANS CoO., Inc. 
Fruitland Nurseries 
Established 1866 AUGUSTA, GA. 


Cultivate Horse-Radish 
GARDEN, FIELD OR FARM 
Incrzasing Demai.d Large Profits 
100 Root Sets, with full Information $1 


Write for list of our $1 Friend Makers, consisting of 
all kinds of Fruit Trees, Berries and Roses 


VALLEY FARM CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 














FRUIT TREES 


HOUNSLOW, 








ROSES 
IN HEAVY QUANTITIES 
Please Write Direct as We Have No Agents 
Catalogue free on application 


S. SPOONER & SONS 


The Nurseries—Established 1820 


MANETTI STOCKS 


ENGLAND 
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Trying Experience At An Apple Show 


In a recent issue of the Wisconsin State 
Journal is related the harrowing experience 
of its reporter who was assigned to write 
up the display of the Wisconsin Horticul- 
tural Society, the tempting array of fruit 
causing longings which nearly resulted ser- 
iously. The reporter entered the fragrant 
chamber humming a tuneful ditty and 
sought out a mild looking old gentleman 
who seemed to be fussing around in an 
official capacity. 

“I came over to get a little story, on your 
apples,” he said, with a sudden thought of 
not only taking away the story, but a few 
choice specimens for private consumption. 

“Certainly, my boy, certainly,” warbled 
the old man. He had an air about him of 
possessing that degree of personal lavish- 
ness usually described as “generous to a 
fault.” 

“I am one of the largest apple growers in 
the state,” he added, “and I know all about 
apples.’ 

The reporter thought that he could do 
more literary justice to the display if he 
could make a physical connection with one 
of the apples he was eyeing at the moment. 
He said as much, in an undertone, but the 
old boy was evidently intent upon satisfying 
that desire by vivid descriptions. 

“This apple,” he said, pointing to a lus- 
cious appearing specimen, “is what is called 
the ‘Windsor.’ It is a wonderful eating 
apple.” 

“Yes, I am very fond of the ‘Windsor,’ 
said the reporter. “In fact I would rather 
eat a ‘Windsor’ than— 

“Now this plate contains the famous 


” 


‘Tolman Sweet’,” continued the heedless 
grower. “The ‘Tolman Sweet’ makes an 
apple lover’s mouth water.” 

“IT have a passion for ‘Tolman Sweets’ 
that is almost a mania,” eagerly. “Why | 
would give my right eye for— 

“Here we have the ‘Wealthy’ apples. Ab- 
solutely wonderful,” broke in the hard heart- 
ed person. “I have known men to walk 
miles in the snow in their bare feet for one 
of those apples. I have three barrels of 
them here. I don’t know what I am going 
to do with them.” 

“Your difficulties are solved,” drolled the 
watery-mouthed copy person. “I will eat 
two barrels of them right now and return 

“Speaking of beautiful, juicy, toothsome, 
irresistible apples, look at these ‘North- 
western’,” unmindfully observed the demon- 
strator. “This apple drives apple-eaters 
crazy.” 

“I am gone already,” rambled the now 
semi-conscious young man, “I will forfeit 
my chance of breaking into the big leagues 
right now for one of those ‘North— 

“Believe me, my boy, this is the pinnacle, 
the very apex of the apple man’s triumph,” 
rasped this inhuman Scrooge. “Gaze upon 
this specimen, the well-known, justly fa- 
mous ‘Seeknofarther!’ Why when I sink 
my teeth into one of these apples I am wil- 
ling to give up my chances to enter the 
pearly gates. I had so many this year I 
had to feed 100 barrels of apples just like 
these to my pigs.” 

The reporter staggered back. He was 
white as death, but in his eyes there was 
that dread expression that psychologists 


recognize as a symptom of sudden and des- 
perate action. 

“Seeknofarther,” he gasped. “You are 
right, I will seek no farther. You are com- 
ing across with one of those big berries in- 
stanter, or by the 

“Why, do you want an apple, young man?” 
asked the grower, in seeming surprise; 
“just follow me.” 

And the reporter followed him back to a 
masked barrel. The generous guide opened 
it tenderly and revealed a collection of, if 
it was in the egg trade, would be known as 
“rots and spots.” 

“Help yourself,” he said. 

Let us lower the curtain of mercy at this 
point. 


Northwest Production—The apple produc- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest for 1914 and 
1915 is estimated as follows by Commercial 
Agent W. B. Henderson of Seattle as fol- 


lows: 1914 1915 

State Boxes Boxes 
Washington ........ 8,300.000 7,092,000 
Oregon ............ 3,600,000 3,402,000 
eee 1,700,000 1,708,000 
0 ee 900,000 


1,036,000 





PE ska waweenne 14,500,000 13,238,000 
Three boxes of apples are equal to one 
barrel. 





E. H. Favor, 998 shares, W. G. Camp- 
bell and Walter P. Tracy, each one share, 
constitute the Fruit Grower Publishing Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., just incorporated with cap- 
ital of $100,000 to succeed the American 
Printing Co., closed out at bankruptcy sale 
in December. The company assumes lia- 
bilities in bonds of $60,000. 
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JAYNE & BAKER 


PAINESVILLE, 0. 


| European Sycamores 
| For lining out. Stocky trees; good roots; 


straight leaders, in 2-3 and 3-4 feet. 


Privet 


branched. 


branched. 


Very fine; 18-24 and 24-30. 


Amoor River North 18-24 and 2-3 feet; well 


California in all grades; heavy and well 


Barberry Thunbergii 


Spirea Van Houttei 
Heavy and fine; 2-3 and 3-4 feet. 


WE ARE MAKING SPECIAL PRICES— WRITE 


ae ask for it. 











J. Gouchault & Turbat. Nurseries 


E. TURBAT & CO. 


| 
Nurserymen and Rose Growers | 
ORLEANS, France | 


Inform the whole Nursery Trade that notwithstanding 
the war they have maintained their Nurseries up to the 
usual level and that they will be from now very pleased 
to answer all demands for: 


Roses one of the most extensive existing collections, 
deliverable as dwarfs, on their own roots; grafted 
on dog rose roots; budded on dog rose seedlings; 
in all the best Old and New varieties; also as 
Standards or Tree Roses. 





Rose Stocks such as Rosa Canina, of which we have 
largely increased our production; Manetti, Grif- 
feraie, Laxa, Multiflora, Polyantha, etc. 


Fruit Tree Stocks all varieties, all sizes. 
Young Deciduous Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, very 
important collection. 


Young Conifers, very large collection, all the best sorts. 
New Rare or Noticeable TREES and SHRUBS, 
the most up-to-date list published of deep com- 
mercial interest to be consulted by all interested. 

Grand List HARDY HERBCAEOUS New and Old, etc. 


Our new WHOLESALE catalogue is ready. Please 
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Grape Vines 


If you are in the market 
for fancy stock I have it 


Concord, Moore’s 
Early and Niagara 
in large quantities 


Fairfield Nurseries 
(CHAS. M. PETERS) 


SALISBURY, MD. 





MANEY & SAYRE, Inc. 


Wholesale Nurseries 
GENEVA, NEW YORK 


We will have forthe Spring of 1916 an extra 
fine lot of Apple, Cherry, Plum, Pear, Apri- 
cot, Peach, Currants, Roses, Barberry Thun., 
Cal. Privet, Hydrangea P. G. Also Bud 
Sticks and Currant Cuttings. Get our quo- 
tations before placing your order. 





ARE YOU INTERESTED 


In choice young ornamental Nursery Stock 
for transplanting lining out, or mail orders? 
If you are, get next to our Trade List of 
enuine bargains, in Oriental Planes, Nut 
eedlings, Oaks, Ash, Oatalpa Speciosa, 
Honey and Black Locust, in large quantities, 
besides hundreds of other varieties, both 
deciduous and evergreen. Peach Trees, 
Dahlia Bulbs, etc., etc. 
ATLANTIC NURSERY CO., Inc. 


BERLIN, MARYLAND 
WANTED—Tree Seeds of all kinds 





RFFS NURSERY 


Headquarters for 
Small Fruit Plants 


1200 Acres 
“At It 26 Years” 


Strswberries Currants Rhubarb 
Raspberries Gooseberries Asparagus 
Blackberries Grape Vines Horseradish 
Dewberries Privet Hardwood Cuttings 

100,000 transplanted raspberry, blackberry and dew- 
berry plants for retail trade. See wholesale list before 
placing your order. 


W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, 0. 












CHAS. DETRICHE, SR. 


ANGERS, - FRANCE, 
Grower and Exporter of 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seed- 
lings, Rose Stocks, Shrubs, Vines 


and Conifers for Nursery Planting 


Information regarding stock, terms, prices 
etc. may be had on application to Mr, 
Detriche’s sole representative for the United 
States and Canada: 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York. 
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gressive, Americus and other bee 
verbeare et acquainted 


Send us 100 
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American Association Nurserymen—Mil- 
waukee, Wis., June 28-30, 1916. 

Connecticut Pomological Society—Hart- 
ford, Feb. 1-3. 

International Apple Shippers’ Association 

New York, Aug. 2. 





California Fruit Growers—San Bernardi- 
no, Feb. 18-19. 

Ohio Horticultural Society—Columbus, 
Feb. 2-4. 


Western Washington Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation—Olympia, Wash., Feb., 1916. 





Obituaryp 
Major Frank Holsinger 
in the death of Major Frank Holsinger, at 


Rosedale, Kansas, January 2, 1916, the 
Middle West loses one of its most promi- 
nent horticulturists, a man of sterling in- 


tegrity, and one who has spent his life main- 
ly in the service of others. 

Major Holsinger was born in Bedford 
county, Pa., April 4, 1836, where he lived 
until at the age of nineteen,. Going to Ohio, 
he there secured his first employment away 
from home, a carpenter's assistant at a sal- 
ary of $4 per month. From Ohio he went 
to Illinois, thence to Kansas in 1857, taking 
up a claim in Osage county, Kansas, where 


he went through the border troubles, and 
being an ardent “free-stater,” frequently 
met John Brown, Jim Lane and others of 


the Free State men. 

When the Civil war broke out, he return- 
ed to Pennsylvania and enlisted in the 
Eighth Pennsylvania Reserves and later was 
commissioned Captain in the 19th U. S. Col- 
ored Troops, having raised a company of 
men on the east shore of Maryland. He was 
severely wounded at Bermuda Hundred, and 
on recovery again went to the front, and 
was brevetted Major for “gallantry in ac- 
tion.” At the close of Civil war he was sta- 
tioned in Texas, as an agent in the “Freed- 
mens’ Bureau” and was finally discharged in 
January, 1867. 

He was married in Maryland, in 1867, and 
the following year went to Kansas City, soon 
after purchasing 160 acres in Wyandotte 
county, Kansas, and since that had been a 
resident of that county. He cleared the 
ground, and almost immediately began fruit- 
growing. With a few others, he organized 
the Missouri Valley Horticultural Society, 
and had ever been one of the most active 
and helpful members of same. Believing 
always in fruit-growing as a business, he 
with several other growers in the vicinity 
of Kansas City, organized the Olden Fruit 
Company, and planted immense orchards at 
Olden, Mo., he being one of the charter mem- 
bers of this company. In later years Maojr 
Holsinger had served as treasurer and presi- 
dent of the Kansas State Horticultural So- 
ciety, and though in recent years he had not 
actively engaged in horticultural pursuits, 
he had maintained his connection with the 
different societies in which he had formerly 
been so actively a member. His two sons, 
Gerald L. Holsinger and George W. Holsing- 
er, continue the nursery business at Rose- 
dale, Kansas. 

Major Holsinger was highly esteemed by 
all who had the privilege of knowing him, 
and his passing away is a severe loss to 
the nursery fraternity. 


Doubts Apple Surplus By May 
Editor American Fruits: 

There seems to be a stronger demand for 
apple trees; inquiries are stronger and sales 
are better. I doubt if there will be any 
surplus in apple by May. Peach trees are 
in demand for moderate plantings. There 
seems to be a scattering over the country 
for leading commercial kinds. 

J. G. HARRISON & SONS, 
Per Orlando Harrison. 
Berlin, Md., Jan. 1, 1916. 

A Directory of the Nursery Trade, revised 
monthly—“American Fruits Magazine.” 

Is it on your desk? 
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Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 


Rooms 6 and 7, 122 1-2 Grand Ave. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Wholesalers of 
Nursery Stock and Nursery Supplies 
A very complete line of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, etc. 


SPECIALTIES 


Clean Coast Grown Seedlings, Oregon Champien 
Gooseberries and Perfection Currants 


Write now 





“How to Grow Roses” 


This little book, of 86 pages, was declared 
by Bishop Mills, before the andience assem- 
bled at Cornell University during Farmers’ 
Week, to be ‘“‘the best thing of the size I 
have ever seen.’’ Price 10c. Single copies 
will be sent to members of the trade who 
mention American Fruits. 


The Conard & Jones Co, 


WEST GROVE, PA. 





$5 Nursery Directory for $1 
Only exclusive Nursery Directory | 
published. Every State, Canada and 
Foreign. Based on official sources. 
Revised to date. 
““Worth $5.00 of any man’s money.’’ 
—John Watson, Newark, N. Y. 


Sent postpaid $1.00 
American Fruits Pub. Co., ®9shsster- 


WOOD LABELS 


The kind that gives satisfaction 
Can be supplied either plain or 
printed, with Iron or Copper wire 
attached in any quantity. 

Our facilities for handling your 
requisite are unexcelled. 

Samples and prices are at. the 
command of a communication 
from you. 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


LEVAVASSEUR & FILS 
Ussy and Orleans FRANCE 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Fruit and Ornamental 
STOCKS 


Sole American Agents: 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 


51 Barclay Street, or P. O. Box 752 


NEW YORK 














**You are issuing a splendid Journal, cever- 
ng the news of the trade from coast to 
coast.’”-—E. S. WELCH, President American 
Association of Nurserymen. 





Just mention AMERICAN NUT JOURNAL 
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Make Utah Horticulture Increasingly Remunerative 


“The big idea before fruit growers of 
Utah,” said State Horticultural Inspector J. 
Edward Taylor, “is to create a greater outlet 
for fruit. By that I mean not only tree 
fruits, but fruits of all kinds, including ber- 
ries.” 

This thought by the executive officer of 
the state horticulture commission was the 
theme of the recent state conventions, at 
Provo and Ogden, of the Utah Horticultural 
society. This is the fruit growers’ state or- 
ganization, in whose efforts to better the 
condition of Utah’s fruit industry the state 
commission gives fullest co-operation. 

The state horticultural commission is con- 
ducted upon broad lines. The commission 
was created for the promotion and protec- 
tion of the fruit industry and it is intended 
that. this bureau shall give every possible 
assistance to the fruitgrowing business of 
the state. 

Therefore the state commission is inter- 
ested not only in combating such insect 
pests and diseases as attack fruit trees 
and plants from time to time, but in encour- 
aging the establishment of canneries and 
similar plants for the handling of the fruit 
crop and in assisting the horticulturists to 
solve the general problems connected with 
the industry. Secretary Taylor said: 

When, a few years ago, prices for fruit 
were high, when any kind of fruit brought 
good prices and was always saleable, every- 
body seemed to rush into the fruitgrowing 
business. Many of them were long on en- 
thusiasm and short on experience. They 
went. in, many of them, whether they knew 


anything about it or not. 
One of the troubles with the horticultural 


situation in Utah at the present time is the 
fact that we raise too much of certain varie- 
ties. Take the Elberta peach, for instance. 
Culture of that particular fruit has been 
somewhat overdone. Elbertas comprise 
about 90 per cent of the peach area of the 
state. 

What the growers should do is to extend 
the season by planting other varieties. There 
is room for a greater acreage of clingstone 
peaches. This kind is much favored for 
canning and when factories are established 
a staple market for them will be created. 
Growers can probably contract ahead for 
their crops and figure their production costs 
accordingly. 

Utah orchards are singularly free from 
pests and the orchards are in good condi- 
tion. Isolated cases occur from time to 
time, as they are bound to anywhere, but 
broadly speaking conditions are excellent. 
We have a fine climate and good soil and 
there is no reason why Utah fruit should be 
surpassed. The region from the Provo bench 
to Cache valley is one of the best fruitgrow- 
ing districts in the world. 

W. H. Homer of Salt Lake City is presi- 
dent of the horticultural commission. He is 
an active fruitgrower and secretary of the 
Utah Fruitgrowers’ Association, a co-oper- 
ative selling agency organized about three 
years ago. Secretary Taylor is the executive 
officer of the commission and is state in- 
spector. Other members of the commission 
are C. H. Smith of Centerville and Dr. E. D. 
Ball of the Utah Agricultural college. 


“Forest Wastes In Ohio,” is the subject of 
an address by Prof. W. R. Lazenby, Ohio 
State University, delivered at the sixty- 
seventh meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the advancement of Science in 
Columbus, O. 


State Nursery Stock Laws 


In his address at the annual meeting of 
the Western Association of Nurserymen’s 
meeting, referred to in the last issue of 
American Fruits and sent out to 1,000 mur- 
serymen of the country as we announced, 
Curtis Nye Smith, counsel for the American 
Association of Nurserymen said: 

The obvious conclusion of this discussion 
is that the state’s interference with inter- 
state commerce by means of the state’s 
police power and its constitutional right of 
inspection is one of great difficulty, and that 
these laws should be carefully drawn. Nur- 
serymen admit, I believe, that state nursery 
stock laws are entirely proper and necessary 
to protect the farms, orchards, and wood- 
lands of this country from devastating dis- 
eases and pests likely to be introduced on 
nursery stock. I am equally positive that 
these nurserymen do not agree that this 
means a license to state legislatures and 
more particularly to over-zealous inspection 
officials to enact or promulgate unfair bur- 
dens on interstats commerce contrary to the 
rights secured by the Federal Constitution. 
When a state official charged with the ex- 
ecution of a nursery stock law not only 
persistently interferes with interstate com- 
merce, even when such interference is un- 
supported by the provisions of the state 
statute, but frankly admits, as he did to 
the writer, that he “did not believe in, nor 
approve of, the nursery business carried on 
through any catalogue measure,” and that 
if nurserymen of other states wish to take 
advantage of the markets of his state, they 
should pay for that privilege, the nursery- 
men are justified in inquiring if they have 
any rights under the Federal Constitution. 
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American Fruits (Monthly) 


International Trade Journal of 
Commercial Horticulture 


$1.50 per year; Canada, abroad, $?.00 
Advertising rate: $1.40 per inch 


Year Book—Directory (Annual) 


Of the Nurserymen of the United 
States and Canada 

$1.00 per copy, postpaid 
Advertising rate: $2.00 per inch 


American Nut Journal (Monthly) 


Only National Publication Devoted 
to Nut Culture of All Kinds 


$1:25 per year, Canada, abroad $1.75 
Advertising rate: $1.00 per inch 
These are the Standard Publications of the 
kind. Based upon 22 years’ experience in 
the Horticultural Field. Endorsed by lead- 


ing authorities everywhere. Absolutely in- 
dependent. Address 


American Fruits Publishing Co., Inc. 


121-123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bidg., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Have you your copy 
American Fruits 
Directory of Nurserymen? 
1915 Edition 


Apple Trees, one and two years 
Grapes Rhubarb 
Cherry Peach 


THE VERY BEST 


True Myatt’s Linnaeus, Divided Roots 
Kieffer Pear 


SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


American Elm 
American Sycamore 
Cornus Florida 
Kentucky Coffee 
Silver Maple 

Cut Leaved Maple 
Carolina Poplar 


Tulip Tree 


Volga Poplar 
Texas Umbrella 


Bechtel’s Flg. Crab 4 to 5 ft. and 5 to 6 ft. 
Catalpa Bungei, straight stems 

Catalpa Speciosa 

Honey Locust, Thornless and Common 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 


Althea 

Calycanthus 

Cydonia Japonica 
Cornus Siberica 
Deutzia 

Eleagnus 

Forsythia 

Upright Honeysuckle 


Lilac, Common and Named Sorts 
Philadelphus 
Spirea 
Virburnum 
Weigelia 
Hydrangea Arborescens Grandiflora 
Hydrangea Paniculata 
‘“‘The Hydrangea we offer are strong, 


Berberry, Purple Leaved & Thunbergii vigorous plants. An unusually good lot. 


PRIVET 
California, 1 year, 12 to 18, and 18 to 24. 
2 years, transplanted, 2 to 3 ft. and 3 ft, and over 
Amoor River, 1 year, 12 to 18, and 18 to 24. 


2 years, transplanted, 


2 to 3 ft. and 3 ft. and over. 


ROSES 


Excelsa, a fine crimson Rambler 
Dorothy Perkins 


Forest Tree Seedlings 


Apple Seedlings 


White Dorothy Perkins 


Apple Grafts 


J. H. SKINNER & CO., 


TOPEKA, 


KANSAS 
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67th Year 


NOTICE 


TO OUR CUSTOMERS and FRIENDS: 


67th Year 


We wish to notify the Public that we 
will continue in active business, prepared 
to fill all orders promptly and carefully 
with High Grade Nursery Stock. 

For Spring we can offer attractive prices 
on Peach, Apple, Kieffer Pear, Asparagus, 
Privet and a general line of Shade and 
Ornamental Trees; an extra fine lot of 1 
year Planes, Silver Maples and Privet for 
transplanting. 

Send us your Want List and do not 
place your orders without getting our 
prices. 


Franklin Davis Nursery Co. 


WM. F. STONE, Trustee 


Baltimore, 


Mention “American Fruits” 


Md. 











Arbor Vitae 


I have to offer for next spring planting a 
few thousand each of the following varieties 
of Thuya: 





Occidental Pyramidalis, Compacta, Siber- 
ica, Elwangeriana, Tom Thumb, Ericoides, 
2-year, pot-grown, suitable for lining out. 


First class in every respect, price reasonable. 
Address 


THOS. A, McBETH 
E, High St. Springfield, Ohio 





Reducing the Cost of Upkeep 





Long Wearing 
The Installation of 


Ball Bearing; 


L.C.Smith & Bros. Typewriters 


is invariably followed by the discovery 
that the bills for ribbons are much less 
than before. A large corporation recently 
found that its ribbon expense was cut in 
two. This is not an accident. It is the 
result of the mechanical construction that 
makes the L. C. Smith & Bros. cheapest 
to maintain. 

The ball bearings give light touch and 
eliminate pounding impact. The ribbon 
is accuated by the carriage, not the type- 
bar. The ribbon mechanism is auto- 
matic, so that the ribbon reverses at the 
instant the end is reached and without 
added strain. 

Low ribbon cost, low cost of mainten- 
ance and the highest efticiency—these are 
guaranteed to L. C. Smith & Bros. users. 


Demonstration for the asking 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Home Office and Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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An attractive retail catalogue of 192 pages 
is issued by the Storrs & Harrison Co., 
Painesville, O., illustrated and indexed for 
ready reference. This is declared to be the 
largest departmental nursery in America; 
the variety of stock offered in this catalogue 
therefore can be imagined. 

The centennial anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of Stark Bros. Nurseries and Orch- 
ards Co., Louisiana, Mo., is celebrated by 
the issuing of the Stark Bros.’ Centennial 
Fruit Book in colors. We have said much 
in favor of the black and white half-tone as 
against the colored illustrations in nursery- 
men’s catalogues, and generally speaking we 
believe fully as effective results can be at- 
tained thereby. But there is a great deal 
of merit in the publication before us. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more perfect 
reproduction of the Stark Delicious apple 
which adorns the front cover of this fruit 
book. Artistically and mechanically it is as 
near perfect as it would seem it possibly 
could be. Other colored work in the book 
is good, but in our opinion the front cover 
execution is easily at the top of its class. 
This is four-color work produced directly 
from the fruit itself. In no other way, it 
would seem, could it be so natural. There is 
two color work on every page of the 72 
pages of the book. 














The descriptive matter 
has been prepared with great care and it is 
so complete and accompanied with such 
proof of merit that there seems little left 
for the inquirer to seek in the way of in 
formation. The book is a credit to the very 
large establishment it represents. 

Nursery catalogues are paying more and 
more attention to nut trees. Stark Bros., 
Chase Brothers Company and Storrs & Har- 
rison Co., are among the larger concerns 
recognizing the value of nut trees and the 
growing demand for them. 

= 

“The Lights Go Out” is the title of a hand- 
some brochure on the last day and night at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, accompanied 
by a fac simile reproduction of the toast of 
President Woodrow Wilson in his hand- 
writing and with verses by George Sterling. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture has issued Bul- 
letin 334, “Directions for Blueberry Culture,” 
by Frederick V. Coville, botanist, which 
should interest both nurserymen and grow- 
ers. The distinction between the small-seeded 
blueberries and the large-seeded huckleber- 
ries is clearly drawn and the bulletin ad- 
vocates culture of the former only. The au- 
thor says: 

“Although blueberry plantations may be 
formed by the transplanting of unselected 
wild bushes or by the growing of chance 
seedlings, neither of these courses is advo- 
cated, because neither would result in the 
production of fruit of an especially super- 
ior quality. Seedling plants, even from the 
largest berried wild parents, produce small 
berries as often as large ones. Until nur- 
serymen are prepared to furnish plants asex- 
ually propagated from superior stocks, the 
cultivator should begin by the transplant- 
ing of the best wild bushes, selected when in 
fruit for the size, color, flavor, and earliness 
of the berry and the vigor and productive- 
ness of the bush. These he should propa- 
gate by layering and by cuttings until his 
plantation is completed. Through a combin 
ation of these methods, a valuable old plant 
can be multiplied by several hundred at one 
propagation, the fruit of the progeny re 
taining all the characteristics of the parent.” 
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WE ARE 
Largest Growers 
in America 


OF 


Grape Vines 


Other Specialties: 


Gooseberries, Currants 


and other 


Small Fruits 


Introducer of the 8 Standard Fruits 


Campbell’s Early The Best Grape 
Josselyn - + The Best Gooseberry 


Fay - - - 


Our supply of above varieties is al- 
ways less than the demands upon us 
before shipping seasons close 

High grade stock, grownand graded 
to our own standard, which we origi- 
nated and adopted many years ago. 
We shail be pleased to supply your 
wants. 


The JOSSELYN NURSERY C0., 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 


The Best Currant 














NEW PEACH—WILMA,. Originated in the famous 
peach belt at Catawba Island,Ohio. Selection from 
several thousand Elberta seedlings, several hun- 
dred of which were tested in orchards. An Elberta 
type of peach both in foliage and fruit, but one week 
later. Heretofore our stock has been used in the 
vicinity where it originated, Offered to trade in 
limited quantity. . 


W. B. COLE, Painesville, 0. 





Bailey’s New Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


On Easy Terms. Prospectus Free 


American Fruits Pub. Co., Rochester, NY. 





KNOX NURSERIES 


Cherry Trees 


One and two years old. The best the market affords 


H. M. Simpson & Sons, 


VINCENNES, IND. 





Large stock CLEMATIS PANICULATA, 


2-year and 3-year 
Also SHRUBS and HERBACBOUS PLANTS 
for Spring 1916 


T.R. NORMAN 
PAINESVILLE, 0. 
(Successor to Norman & Hacker) 
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Nut Culture Information diocaseed in American Wut 
Grafting and Budding the Walnut—As advocated by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Pecan Areas of the United States—Limits within which 
the Pecan may be profitably grown. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUB. CO., 39 State St., Rochester, N.Y 


Reprint folders on topics 


By M. P. Reed 
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Northwest Pacific Growers Seek Markets 


At a conference in Spokane, Wash., W. F. 
Gwin of the Northwest Fruit Exchange of 
Seattle, and J. H. Roberts of the North Pa- 
cific Fruit Distributors, have named four 
committees, as instructed by the shippers’ 
counsel, to survey the marketing situation 
as it applies to the development of unex- 
ploited markets. For the most part, the 
members are prominent apple shippers. 


STUDY EXPORT SITUATION 

The export situation will be canvassed by 
a committee headed by Mr. Gwin, compris- 
ing J. H. Robbins, Wilbur Sieg, sales man- 
ager of the Apple Growers’ association of 
Hood River, Conrad Rost, president of the 
Wenatchee Produce company, and H. M. 
Gilbert of Ritchie & Gilbert, Toppenish. 
This committee will report on the need of 
existing exporting agencies pooling their in- 
terests to secure a more orderly control of 
exports and prevent breaking of markets by 
price-cutting. The matter of opening up 
new export markets will be investigated to 
determine some method of apportioning the 
cost among the exporting agencies. 

INVESTIGATE EASTERN MARKETS. 

G. C. Corbaley is chairman of the commit- 
tee to investigate eastern markets, to sur- 
vey the situation throughout the country 
and look into ways and means of increasing 
distribution and developing new markets, 
and to report on methods now being em- 
ployed. This committee will also attempt 
to ascertain what can be done by mutual 
arrangement in the matter of the division of 
undeveloped territory among the selling 
agencies. 

On the committee are also Mr. Gwin, Wal- 





Fruit Growers’ company; Fred Eberle, gen- 
eral manager of the horticultural union, 
North Yakima, and George Coburn, manager 
of the Wenatchee Valley Fruit Growers’ as- 
sociation. 
AFTER NORTHWEST TRADE 

The development of northwestern mar- 
kets is in the hands of a committee of which 
H. M. Gilbert is chairman. With him are 
B. A. Perham, sales manager of the North 
Pacific Fruit Distributors; H. G. Fletcher, 
assistant sales manager of the Northwest 
Fruit Exchange; Conrad Rose and L. J. 
Blot, sales manager of the Spokane Fruit 
Growers’ company. This. committee will 
seek the cooperation of the jobbers in ex- 
tending the markets in the natural territory 
of the northwest, including Montana, the Da- 
kotas, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Minnesota, 
Manitoba and part of Kansas. 

HOME MARQEST TO BE CONSIDERED 

Wilmer Sieg is the chairman of the com- 
mittee to investigate home marketing con- 
ditions. He is to be assisted by Clyde M. 
McKee of the Thompson Fruit company, 
North Yakima; B. A. Perham, G. W. Coburn 
and W. M. Nelson, president of the horti- 
cultural union of North Yakima. This is a 
sort of cruising committee to work chiefly 
in West Side cities in British Columbia, 
Washington and Oregon, where apple con- 
sumption is not what is should be, is de- 
clared. 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy was 
filed January 3 in United States court by 
G. Walter Williams, one of the surviving 
partners of the firm of Denton, Williams & 
Denton, in the nursery business in Dans- 


Western Association Committees 


Announcement of the officers and execu- 
tive committee of the Western Association 
of Nurserymen was made at page 10 of 
the January issue of American Fruits. Other 
committees appointed are as follows: 

Editing—J. W. Hill, Des Moines, Ia.; John 
H. Dayton, Painesville, O.; E. S. Welch, 
Shenandoah, Ia. 

Efficiency—E. P. Bernardin, Parsons, 
Kansas; George W. Marshall, Arlington, 
Neb.; W. C. Reed, Vincennes, Ind. 

Tariff—W. P. Stark, Neosho, Mo.; F. H. 
Stannard, Ottawa, Kan.; J. W. Hill, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Program—Henry Chase, Chase, Ala.; E. 
H. Balco, Lawrence, Kan.; Frank A. Weber, 
Nursery, Mo. 


Transportation—Charles Sizemore, Lou- 
isiana, Mo.; C. C. Mayhew, Sherman, Tex.; 
W. S. Griesa, Lawrence, Kan. 


A dividend of 15 per cent on the capital 
stock of $12,000 was declared at a recent 
meeting of the stockholders of the Grimes’ 
Golden Orchard Company. The company 
has 6,000 nine-year-old apple trees and the 
net earnings of the year were $7,000. Sen- 
ator Orlando Harrison, president of the 
company, sent some of the apples to his son, 
G. Hale Harrison, a student at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., who entered them in 
an exhibit with other apple-growing states 
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American Fruits Company’s Library Opportunities 
PRACTICAL BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE, NUT GROWING, NURSERY PRACTICE 


Any of the following books will be sent on receipt of price by AMERICAN FRUITS PUB’G CO. Inc., 








123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bidg.. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Principles of Fruit Growing 


 . SS errr ere 1.75 
Bush Fruits 
Se a We GD bcc cccdecccesecces 1.50 


Fruit Growing in Arid Regions 
By W. Paddock and O. B. Whipple 
How To Know Wild Fruits 


1.50 


By MW. GB. POCSPOOR .ncccccccccces 1.50 
The Nursery Book 

By Or. L. HM. Galley ....cccscccces 1.50 
Plant Breeding, New Edition 

By Or. L. H. Balley.....ccseccccee 2.00 
The Pruning Book 

yr Gr. Ln Fe. Batley... .ncccsssvces 1.50 
The Forcing Book 

Br Es Ben Fes NOY, ov cc cccccccccs 1.25 
Manual of Gardening 

er Gs Gan Pes BN oc cccccccccecs 2.00 
Principles of Agriculture 

Sr Gs Gis FE OO oc wis cccscccses 1.25 
Country Life Movement 

By Or. L. HM. Bailey ...ccccsccces 1.25 
Evolution of Our Native Fruits 

Ge TR, Gan Bee BE s cccccccesvces 2.00 
The Outlook To Nature 

By Or. L. HM. Galley ........ccceee 1.25 
The American Peach Orchard 

ee Peer eee 1.00 
The American Apple Orchard 

By F. A. Waugh .......-ccercceee 1.00 
The Call of the Land 

By E. Benjamin Andrews ....... 1.50 
Gardening for Profit 

By Peter Henderson............. 1.50 
Gardening for Pleasure 

By Peter Henderson............. 1.50 
Fertilizers and Crops 

By Dr. L. L. Van Slyke....... 2.50 


Physical Properties of Soil 

By A. G. MeCall.......rcccccceess -50 
First Principles of Soil Fertility 

By Alfred Vivian 
Soils 


By Charles W. Burkett........... 1.25 
Systematic Pomology 

By F. A. Waugh ........cccceese 1.00 
Propagation of Plants 

By Andrew S. Fuller ............ 1.50 
Irrigation Farming 

By Lucius M. Wilcox............ 2.00 
Irrigation for the Orchard 

By Henry Stewart ............... 1.00 
Arerican Fruit Culturist 

By John J. Thomas ............-.- 2.50 


Beginners Guide to Fruit Growing 
er ©. Pi, TR oo ccc ecussesccees 75 
Making Horticulture Pay 


ee ee es EE we ivccccecanecene 1.50 
American Grape Culture 

St We We MED evn ces sceweeesien 2.00 
Successful Fruit Culture 

By Samuel T. Maynard .......... 1.00 
Plums and Pium Culture 

By Prof. F. A. Waugh ........... 1.50 
Fruit. Harvesting, Marketing 

By Prof. F. A. Waugh ........... 1.00 
Dwarf Fruit Trees 

By F. A. Waugh ......ccccceccces -50 
The Fruit Garden 

Br Fe BRIE occccccccccesvcccecss 1.50 
Citrus Fruits and Culture 

By H. Harold Hume ............ 2.50 
The Nut Culturist 

By Aadrew S. Fuller ............ 1.50 
American Grape Growing 

and Wine Making 

By George Husmann ........... 1.50 
C:zre Cu'turist 

By Andrew S. Fuller ............ 1.50 
Pear Culture for Profit 

a PPE ere eeEre ree 1.00 
Quince Culture 

By W. W. Meech ...........-+-.: 1.00 
Peach Culture 

By J. Alexander Fulton.......... 1.00 
Small Fruit Culturist 

By Andrew S. Fuller ............ 1.00 
Field Notes on Apple Culture 

By Dr. L. HM. Bailey .......0c.e0e. 75 
Grape Grower’s Guide 

By William Chorlton ............ 75 
Practical Fruit Grower 

By Samuel T. Maynard .......... -50 
Strawberry Culturist 

By Andrew S. Fuller ............ 25 
Greenhouse Construction 

By Prof. L. R. Tate ........ cece 1.50 
Greenhouse Management 

ay Pret. ©. H. WOE 2... csccccces. 1.50 
Practical Floriculture 

By Peter Henderson ...........- 1.50 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants 

By ©. Lb. Alem 2... cccccscccesces 1.50 
Parsons on the Rose 

By Samuel B. Parsons........... 1.00 
Landscape Gardening 

By Prof. F. A. Waugh............ 75 


Ornamental Gardening 


Ce i BR Goon caeceeee sé 1.50 
The Landscape Beautiful 

By Prof. F. A. Waugh........... 2.00 
Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters 

Se Gis Oe PEN cn cccectovceevces -50 
Forest Planting 

By Dr. H. N. Jarchow........... 1.50 
Practical Forestry 

By Andrew S. Fuller ............ 1.50 
Spraying Crops 

OO” ee -50 
Insects and Insecticides 

By Clarence M. Weed ........... 1.50 
Fumigation Methods 

By Willis G. Johnson ............ 1.00 
Ten Acres Enough 

a 1.00 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture 

By E. V. Wilcox and C. B. Smith.. 3.50 
The Rose 

yy 0. BD. BREE cc cccccccccss 1.25 
Soils, Handling and Improving 

iv ccu cae aes wees 2.20 
Modern Strawberry Growing 

By Albert E. Wilkinson ......... 1.21 
Nature’s Garden 

By Neltje Blanchan ............ 3.30 
Forester’s Manual 

By Ernest Thompson Seton ...... 1.10 
insect Book 

fe Se  PPreree rere 3.30 
Productive Orcharding 

By Pred C. Sears .......cccccee. 1.70 
Conquest of the Tropics 

By Frederick Upham Adams..... 2.00 
California Fruits and How to Grow Them 

By Edward J. Wickson, A.M...... 3.00 


Manual of Fruit Insects 


By M. V. Slingeriand, C. R. Crosby. 2.00 


American Horticultural Manual 


By Budd-Hansen, two vols........ 3.00 


Commercial Gardening 


A Practical and Scientific Treatise 
for Nurserymen and Fruit Grow 
ers. Edited by John Weathers. 4 


vols. Cloth. Illi'd. 15.00 


Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


Edited by Dr. L. H. Bailey. In six 
volumes. 3,600 pages. 4,000 text 
engravings. 96 sepia half-tones. 
500 collaborators. May be had on 


installment payments .... 
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Heikes -Huntsville - Trees 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


American Nut dournal 


Devoted to Nut Growing Interests 








Huntsville, Ala. Generally Throughout the Americas 
FOR THE SPRING TRADE OF 1916 — 

We offer A National and International Monthly 

l'ublication for the Advancement of a 

Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, Rapidly Developing Industry 1nd a Most 

; Supereent Peed Supply. ae | poape 

in Un ter. n t 

Cherries, Pecans, Roses and [ceding Authoriies ta Not Cukure, 

Other Ornamentals American Fruits Publishing Co., Inc. 


In Large Quantities as Usual 123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 


See Our Price List for Particulars. 
SUBSCRIPTION $1.25 PER YEAR 


Address, HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES, | ADVERTISING RATE $1-00 PER INCH 
Huntsville, Ala. | 





Vincennes Nurseries The Willadean Nurseries | 


W. C. REED, Prop. VINCENNES, IND. OFFER A VERY COMPLETE LIST OF | 


Cherry Trees Cherry Trees || Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ever- | 
| greens, Vines and Herbaceous Plants 
‘ The 7 that is possible to produce. Good | A LIMITED STOCK OF 
ops and fine Roots. Foliage held until frost, | 
insuring plenty of vitality; the kind that grow. | FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 
Try our 11-16 up One Year. Ask for sample. 


Also General Line of other Nursery Stock. 
Japan Plums 11-16 up, One Year, are very fine 


| 
| 
Hardy Budded Northern Pecans and English 
Walnuts. | 








and would advise placing orders early for seedlings. Forest 
Tree Seeds in limited supply. Prices quoted on application. 
Trade list ready. 


THE DONALDSON CO. 


Sparta, Kentucky 











American Fruits 


- INTERNATIONAL TRADE JOURNAL - 
Ce OF COMMERCIAL HORTICULTURE gore 


Canada and Abroad, $2.00 
GENERAL OFFICES: 123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bidg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


IF IT WOULD BE AN OBJECT TO YOU TO PLACE YOUR BUSINESS ANNOUCE- 
MENT BEFORE THE LARGEST CULTIVATORS OF FRUIT LANDS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, THE LEADING ORCHARDISTS AND GENERAL FRUIT GROWERS IN THE 
STATE AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES THROUGHOUT THE COUN- 
TRY—THE CARLOT OPERATORS—AND IN ADDITION EVERY NURSERYMAN 
CULTIVATING TEN ACRES OR MORE AND MANY SMALLER ONES, YOU CAN DO 
IT THROUGH “‘AMERICAN FRUITS;’’ AND WE KNOW OF NO OTHER WAY TO DO 
IT SO EFFECTIVELY AT SMALL COST. THE RATE IS $1.40 PER COLUMN INCH. 

IN ORDER TO START ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS BUSINESS MAN’S PUBLI- 
CATION WITH THE FORTHCOMING ISSUE, WE SHOULD HAVE COPY NOW; LAST 
FORMS CLOSE ON THE 25TH OF EACH MONTH. THERE IS A DISCOUNT OF 25 
PER CENT ON YEARLY TERM CONTRACTS. 

ABOVE RATES ARE FOR ADVERTISING PLACED DIRECTLY WITH THE PUB- 
LISHER BY THE ADVERTISER. WHEN PLACED THROUGH A COMMISSION 
AGENCY, 25 PER CENT IS ADDED. 

AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


22? Years in the Horticultural Field 


Only National Publication of the Kina 
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Klondike & Gandy Strawberries 


The greatest of all strawberry com- 
binations for profit. Recommend 
these two popular, heavy bearing, best 
shipping kinds to your customers. 

Our plants are grown on new land 
and will make good. 


Place your order now. We can 
ship at whatever time in the spring you desire. 


LIST OF VARIETIES 


50,000 Aroma 15,000 Excelsior 
25,000 Bubach 250,000 Gandy 

15,000 Brandywine 250,000 Haverland 
100,000 Chesapeake 20,000 Joe Johnson 
20,000 Climax 200,000 Klondike 

40,000 Early Ozark 15,000 Lady Thompson 


PEARS—Budded : 
Gravenstein 


li in. lin. iin, 8 in. sin 3-4 ft. Hubbardston 
Kieffer, 2 year 5,000 6,000 3,000 Jonathan 
Kieffer, 1 year (cut back).... 9,000 8,000 
A Per 3,000 
? in. 8 in. in. Sin. McIntosh 
Bartlett Pears, 1 year (Budded on Kieffer) 1,000 5,000 4,000 2,000 Northern Spy 
Newtown Pippin 


APPLE—One Year Budded pasnese 
R. I. Greening.........1,008 


§ in. sin. gin. 2-3 ft. Rome Beauty 

5-6 ft. 4-5 ft. 3-4 ft. Summer Rambo ...... 
Delicious . d 2,000 2,000 1,000 Stayman’s Winesap .. 
McIntosh y 5,000 5.000 2,000 Spitzenburg 
EE 10. eeiniabnnkesdsecienmueiias 1,000 2,000 2,000 1,000 Talman Sweet 
Bee IID, coasceed” cocnccetcd MbOeSs 1,000 2,000 2.000 1,000 Winter Rambo 
ED Sade. condnccecccccdbddnsndceces 1,000 1,000 1,000 500 Wolf River 
SED cicncceccthelitnns euesbedivecceced 3,000 5,000 3.000 1,000 Wm. E. Red 
William’s Early Red........civesecesccccsss 1,000 5,000 5.000 2,000 York Imperial 
Yellow Transparent ait-tinse COO 3,000 3,000 1,000 


Zin, 
200 
100 

1,500 
200 

5,000 

1,000 
800 
500 

50 

2,000 
700 

1,800 
200 
200 
150 
100 
800 

2,000 

1,000 


15,000 Michael’s Early 
15,000 Parson’s Beauty 


100,000 New York 
30,000 Tennessee 
15,000 Warfield 
25,000 Woolverton 


11-16 in. § in. sin. 
700 
100 25 
600 
200 
5,000 
1,000 
800 
£00 
50 
2,000 
700 
500 
200 
200 
150 50 
100 50 
200 
2,000 2,000 
1,000 500 


We have 30 other varieties APPLE—Three Year Budded 


APPLE—Two Year Budded 


eee 


lin. tin. 11-16 in, 8 in. 4 M. B. Twig.... oscodiees 


Bonum.. a 200 200 100 5 P, W. Sweet 
ee 8,000 8.000 5,000 

I< cntceckeone-<e 400 700 Stayman’s de 
Early Harvest......... 100 100 100 100 f 5 ee 
Fourth of July ........ 5 100 100 100 5 Wolf River. 
I inctcccenccecese Ge 200 200 200 York Imperial 


2 in. 


.- 2,000 
. + 2,000 


14 in. 1i in, 
6,000 6,000 
6,000 6,000 

500 500 
1,000 500 
1,000 1,000 
1,000 500 
1,009 500 
7,000 7,000 


Ask for special prices on any items in which you are interested 


J.G.HARRISON & SONS 
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